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EDITORIAL 


O the modern mind Pax Benedictina is little more than a myth. His- 
torians refer to the “Benedictine Centuries” as if that spirituality 
which distinguished them were as lifeless as a museum piece, some- 
thing calculated to provoke aesthetic nostalgia, but hardly conducive 
to heart-warming enthusiasm. Let the Benedictine express such 

my) genuine feeling before the average Catholic today, and he will very 
likely arouse only the indulgent smile accorded equally to zealot or antiquarian. 


Similarly the Benedictine’s devotion to the liturgy presents to too many a picture 
of worship set apaft, a praiseworthy adherence to ancient tradition. It would not be 
so tragic if such an error indicated only a misundertsanding of monasticism. Unfor- 
tunately, it is symptomatic. Only a mentality that has lost its realization of the ful- 
ness of Christian living could be so apathetic to the ideal of prayer and work united 
in a harmony that produces peace. Christian worship and Christian work are one be- 
cause Christianity is a life to be lived, not just a part of life. 


And certainly life is meant to be lived. Religion is not just a formalized manner 
of worship any more than it is only a doctrine to be preached or a code of conduct to 
be enforced. Faith in Christ and incorporation in Him through Baptism entitles man 
to fe. Christ Himself has said that He is the Life, as well as the Way and the Truth. 
Furthermore, Our Lord has promised a more abundant life. 


Yet it is the reality of this /ife that the mediocre Christian fears, if he is honest with 
himself. It is this fear of life that accounts in great part for the current popularity of 
apologetics. The Catholic will define his faith, he will explain and defend it, but too 
often he stops short ‘of really living the full life of faith. To live this life takes 
courage of another kind — the courage to think and to act as Christ would think and 
act; the courage.to yield the natural powers of body and soul up to supernatural de- 
mands; the courage to lose a life in order to save it. 


Frequently the fervent seeker after truth brings to its discovery a response that 
puts to shame the apathy of those who hold that truth too lightly. Such a response 
is this prayer of Kierkegaard, which reveals the roots of human cowardice and medio- 
crity: 

O Holy Ghost, Thou who dost make alive; here it is not talents we stand in need 
of, nor culture, nor shrewdness, rather there is too much of all that; but what we 
need is that Thou take away the power of mastery and give life. True it is that 
a man experiences a shudder like that of death when Thou, to become the power 
in him, dost take the power from him — should not a man be able promptly to under- 
stand what a benefaction it is toward a man that Thou takest away the power 
and givest life? 





The Danish philosopher was asking a question that the sincere Catholic may ask 
today. When it is answered by the renewal of the Spirit of Christ in the Mystical 
Body of Christ, when the Catholic has once more understood that Christ lives in him 
and acts through him, Pax Benedictina will no longer be a myth, but will be recognized 
for the reality that it is — Pax Christi. Then the fulness of Christian living will not 
be the sole prerogative of the monasteries any more than it was in the “Benedictine 
Centuries,” which were so called only because the followers of Benedict were devoted 
to the preservation of that fulness. The challenge to the Benedictine is ever the same— 
not only to preserve, but to foster and to share. 


Sister Imogene Baker, O.S.B. 


WHO’S WHO AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Right Rev. Cuthbert McDonald, O.S.B., Abbot of St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, 
Kansas, writes of his recent trip to Rome where he met with the other abbots of the 
world to elect a new Abbot Primate. 


Dom Alban Boultwood, O.S.B., Prior of St. Anselm’s Priory, Washington, D.C., served 
as Army chaplain for six years previous to his present appointment. A monk of Fort 
Augustus Abbey, Scotland, Dom Alban received his higher education at Edinburgh 
University and Sant’ Anselmo, Rome. 


Miss Agnes E. Fay, who is an assistant librarian at Mount St. Scholastica College, 
brings a wealth of experience and travel to her librarianship. She took graduate work 
at Columbia University and Kansas State Teachers College, and attended lectures at 
Oxford. Miss Fay has taught music in New York, Illinois, and Kansas. 


Rev. Maurus Ohligslager, O.S.B., monk of St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana, 
has had articles published in The Grail, Emmanuel, and Our Sunday Visitor, as well 
as a pamphlet, The Professor Visits the Monastery. He holds his master’s degree from 
Notre Dame University. 


Miss Patricia McCunniff, whose home is in Antonito, Colorado, is a Benedictine Oblate 
affiliated with St. Benedict’s Abbey. She is a graduate of Mount St. Scholastica Col- 
lege, with further training in dietetics at St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, Minnesota. 
Miss McCunniff has had articles published in The Grail and Family Digest. 


Rev. David Kinish, O.S.B., subprior of St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas, is 
associate librarian at St. Benedict’s College. He holds his master’s degree in library 
science from the University of Michigan, and spent two years at Sant’ Anselmo in Rome. 


All other contributors are members of the community of Mount St. Scholastica, Atchi- 
son, Kansas. 
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The Benedictine Teacher 


By Sister M. Sutrserta Wanimeier, O.S.B. 


T. Benedict’s Rule was written not 

for one particular monastery, one 
group of monks, one period of history, 
but for many monasteries, thousands of 
monks and nuns as well as for lay per- 
sons, and for every period of history. 
Because of his universal outlook it is 
doubtful whether St. Benedict foresaw 
the vast number of consecrated men and 
women who would be teaching schools, 
religious and secular, under his name and 
guidance. Although his mind did not 
center on education as the special work 
of his followers, it has grown to be the 
chief external labor of the Benedictines. 
Education has been so closely associated 
with the Order that Abbot Butler states: 


The best field of work for a community of 
monks has usually been found in education; and 
that is why in modern times schools have com- 
monly come to be attached to Benedictine 
communities. The advantages they afford are 
very great. The work is compatible with living 
in community; in any large monastic school a few 
of the monks must live among the boys, but the 
greater number of those engaged in teaching and 
the working of the school are able to keep in 
touch with the life of the monastery, and to fre- 
quent a considerable number of the community 
exercises. Then it complies with St. Benedict!s 
admonition that monks ought to live on their 
own labour (c. XLVIII). Lastly, teaching 
stands the test of true work, both as a serious 
monotonous grind, involving very real physical 
fatigue, and as a useful contribution to the work 
of the world. 


It has been, then, a rather natural de- 
velopment which has tended to make 
Benedictine communities devote their 
labors to the education of the young. 
Nevertheless, we find some branches of 
the Order engaged in nursing, perpetual 


adoration, caring for the aged and for 
orphans, and in other fields. But we may 
say that for the most part Benedictines 
are engaged in teaching. 

Are Benedictine aims in educating any 
different from those of other Orders? 
Are there variations between Benedictine 
systems and other systems? Would we 
be able to see certain predominant charac- 
teristics in the product of a Benedictine 
school which would not be evident in the 
product of another school? The answer 
to these questions is a positive “yes”. 
For, within the chapters of the Holy Rule 
we may find stressed certain qualities 
which should characterize that schooling 
which is typically Benedictine. These 
aims should impress a particular stamp 
on the education imparted by Benedic- 
tine teachers, so that the results will be 
evident. 

It must ever be understood, however, 
that in teaching, praying, working, — in 
everything — the one main objective of 
the Benedictine is that “‘in all things God 
may be glorified.” Because of St. Bene- 
dict’s idea of writing a Rule which would 
give a means to everyone for sanctifying 
himself, one of the particular purposes 
of Benedictines is to teach an apprecia- 
tion of the dignity of the common life. 
The branching out of Benedict’s all- 
inclusive sanctity has been well summar- 
ized thus by Dom Bede Camm: 


Meanwhile in the rocky cave of Subiaco, amid 
the thorns of mortification, that man was being 
sanctified whom God had chosen for Himself. 
He caused him to found on Montecassino the 
City of Faith, unto which flocked alike the 
flower of the nobility, the men of the people, 
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priests, warriors, and peasants, from all lands 
and whence streamed forth legions of monks and 
saints, to subject the world by their invincible 
self-reliance to the cross and to Holy Church. 
They went forth to spread the knowledge of the 
Christian faith, of morality and justice; they 
taught agriculture and handicrafts, they fostered 
science and art; around their monasteries were 
grouped the cottages of peasantry, and there by 
degrees towns sprang up, which owed to them 
their life and light. They became the counsel- 
lors of princes, the founders of a well-ordered 
state, the defenders of justice and of order. 
St. Benedict’s desire to teach every 
man his dignity was ideal for that time, 
for the world in which he found himself 
was vastly in need of restoration. To 
this task the saint set himself, and to 
have limited himself to one type of work 
would have been disastrous. He started 
by trying to improve the lives of those 
who immediately surrounded him. He 
adapted himself and his monks to the 
works which fitted the needs of the people 
The holy patriarch sought to lead them 
to an appreciation of their state. He 
abandoned the strict asceticism of the 
time; he sought rather through the 
natural in man to lead him to the super- 
natural, not crushing the natural but 
elevating it. His Rule was universal; it 
was meant to teach man the dignity that 
might be his no matter what his state in 
life. A present-day layman notes this 
universality of the Rule in these words: 
The Rule recognizes that the world consists 
of many nations speaking many languages with 
a multitude of classes of human society from 
an emperor through aristocracy, magistrates, 
tradesmen down to the lowest serf or slave. 
The dignity that was to be attached 
to the work of the disciples of St. Bene- 
dict was to have its source in the interior 
life, in prayer, which for the monk was 
to consist chiefly of the Opus Dei. It 
was here that he expected those who were 
to call themselves Benedictines to find 
the inspiration, the courage, and the grace 
for whatever external work might be at 
hand for them. This prayer was to be 
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the “crown of the whole structure of the 
monastic edifice,” and the “rock upon 
which all was based.” The student, the 
artist, the cook, the abbot, all were to 
join in the common prayer of the Church. 
There was no distinction to be made on 
account of occupation or former status, 
for they were all equal in the sight of God. 

There was to be unbroken harmony 
between the working life and the praying 
life. In a brief sentence this harmony is 
interpreted by Montalembert, who says: 
“Benedict would not have his monks 
limit themselves to spiritual labour, to 
the action of the soul upon itself; he made 
external labour, manual or literary, a 
strict obligation of his rule.” The utter 
simplicity with which St. Benedict ex- 
pected his followers to achieve the act 
of supernaturalizing the natural may be 
seen in. his counsel to them to consider 
even the tools of the monastery as 
“sacred vessels.” 

It has been said by the Irish educator, 
Father Edward Leen, that example is by 
far the most powerful factor in teaching. 
Thus it was that the Benedictines instilled 
a realization of the dignity of the com- 
mon life into those who came under their 
influence. By taking part in ordinary 
labors and in ordinary life themselves, 
while maintaining a state of spirituality 
and culture, they taught others. McCann 
credits their efforts thus: ““By example, 
that most potent of influences, as well 
as by direct instruction, they taught the 
barbarian peoples the methods of agri- 
culture and the arts of civilized life,” and 
Cardinal Newman poetically speaks of 
the monks in this manner: 

Silent men were observed about the country, 
or discovered in the forest, digging, clearing, 
and building; and other silent men, not seem, 
were sitting in the cold cloister, tiring their eyes 
and keeping their attention on the stretch, 
while they painfully copied and recopied the 
manuscripts which they had saved. ‘There was 
no one that “contended or cried out,” or drew 
attention to what was going on; but by degrees 
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the woody swamp became a hermitage, a reli- 
gious house, a farm, an abbey, a village, a semina- 
ry, a school of learning, and a city. 

This emphasis which St. Benedict plac- 
ed on the worth of the ordinary state of 
man has not been lost to Benedictines. 
Yet St. Benedict did not stop here. His 
next step was directed to the intellect. 
This second aim of the Benedictines— 
to train the intellect — goes back to the 
days of the saint himself. Having been 
made to understand the dignity that was 
his in the most common station of life 
and in the most common labor, the monk 
of St. Benedict was encouraged to lift his 
mind to God — to improve his mind for 
the contemplation of the true and the 
good by study. In the Rule itself read- 
ing is encouraged among the monks, and 
the type of reading that St. Benedict 
intends was not the hasty skimming 
which is current today. He instructs his 
monks, for example, to take one book 
to read during Lent and to read it 
through in order. 


In the training of the intellect for 
which St. Benedict made provision in his 
Holy Rule, the purpose was not merely 
the satisfaction of knowing. Rather the 
intellect is to be trained to seek God. 
The Benedictine is to prefer nothing to 
the love of Christ. His intellect then, 
and through him the intellect of others, 
is to be encouraged to foster a more in- 
timate knowledge of God. As a result 
he will live more in conformity with the 
plan of God, and he will develop his 
natural and supernatural life according 
to his capacity. 

The training of the intellect is not, 
therefore, the ultimate goal. In the 
Benedictine scheme, the training of the 
intellect in order that we may know and 
love God results in an inculcation of the 
principles of right living. The Benedic- 
tine teacher finds many of these prin- 
ciples in Chapter IV of the Rule, entitled 
the “Instruments of Good Works.” A 


glance at this chapter will reveal a sum- 
mary of noble and supernatural prin- 
ciples by which religious or laymen may 
be guided. A tribute to this chapter, 
pointing out its inclusiveness and appro- 
priateness for others besides monks, is 
made by Abbot Butler: 

The Instruments are seventy-five spiritual 
and moral precepts of miscellaneous character; 
they include the Ten Commandments and the 
corporal and spiritual works of mercy, and of the 
others, some are derived from Scriptures, and 
a few from other sources, but most have not been 
traced to any source. The Instruments afford 
a wide and varied field of ascetical training, and 
St. Benedict gives them to his monks as “the 
instruments or tools of the spiritual art, which 
are to be used incessantly day and night in the 
workshop of the monastery” (c. IV fin.) and 
so the declarations of the English Congregation 
direct this chapter often to be read and meditat- 
ed upon “‘so that the precepts inculcated in it 
may always be for us the norm of our life.” 
It is worthy of note that in St. Benedict’s Instru- 
ments there is nothing monastic or “‘religious”’ 
in the technical sense: they are all mere Christi- 
anity, elementary morality, fundamental reli- 
gion. 

Although Benedictine education instills 
principles of right living in general, there 
are two qualities in particular which assist 
us to live in conformity with these prin- 
ciples. These qualities are a true con- 
ception of government and a basic appre- 
ciation of social life. 


It must be remembered that Benedict 
was a Roman and hence his form of gov- 
ernment is essentially Roman. It has 
also been called “paternal government,” 
corresponding to the Roman ideal which 
centered much power in the father of the 
family. Dom Columba Marmion says 
that this should not surprise us “in a 
Rule coming from one in whom the 
Christian sense is so closely allied to the 
Roman genius.” The saint centered the 
authority in the monastery in the abbot, 
giving him a “paramount authority” 
which he “‘must exercise according to the 
law of God and the Rule, with the counsel 
of his monks, with prudence and equity, 
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firmness and discretion, and with a con- 
stant sense of his accountability.” 

In our own early government in the 
United States our forefathers saw the dis- 
aster that would result from too much 
division and came to recognize the neces- 
sity of a strong central power — our 
federal government. But even in the 
sixth century St. Benedict realized that 
some check should be provided for the 
central government. Consequently he ex- 
presses the desire that if an unworthy 
abbot should be elected he wishes “the 
bishop of the diocese, or neighboring 
abbots, or even devout layfolk to inter- 
vene to prevent such a consummation and 
to appoint a worthy steward over the 
house of God.” He further provides that 
the abbot be restricted from certain 
actions unless he procure the consent of 
the brethren, and counsels him to seek 
advice before acting in certain matters. 
We can recognize a wise parallel to this 
in our modern governments, in the 
Senates, Parliaments, Supreme Courts, 
and Cabinets. However, in order to do 
justice to the conception of government 
of St. Benedict it must be stated that 
the main check which he wished the abbot 
to have is his own realization that he must 
one day render an account to God for 
his actions as well as for the souls placed 
in his charge. 

Abbot Butler laments that the medieval 
abbots departed to a great extent from 
the idea of the father as emphasized by 
St. Benedict. Nevertheless, he rejoices 
that the modern abbots are returning to 
his idea while keeping in touch with our 
own times, and sums up their position 
thus: 

Democratic government they cannot intro- 
duce into their monasteries without breaking 
away wholly from St. Benedict’s mind; but all 
that is best in the spirit of the new age they can 
assimilate, in simplicity of life, in absence of 
pomp and ceremonial, in sharing the community 
work and life, in being among their monks as the 
true father of the family; in a word, in carrying 
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out in their own persons St. Benedict’s idea of 
the abbot. 

As has been stated, St. Benedict’s con- 
cept of the government of the monastery 
centered in the idea of the “father.” 
This family relationship, indeed, consti- 
tuted his whole conception of Christian 
life, the relation of the abbot to the monk, 
the monk to the abbot, and the monks 
to each other.and to the people of their 
vicinities. Out of this has grown a par- 
ticular aim in Benedictine methods of 
teaching which we might term “an en- 
riched social life.” 

The monk who came as a youth to 
Benedict, the rude shepherd or warrior 
who came in contact with the saint and 
listened to his words, began to live a fuller 
spiritual life and a richer social life. His 
relations with his fellowman were en- 
nobled and supernaturalized. The monk 
was taught to regard his abbot as Christ 
Himself, to treat the guest as if it were 
Christ to whom the hospitality was 
shown; to honor his elders; to love those 
younger than himself; to show special 
deference to the aged, the sick, the way- 
ward — in short, in all his relations he 
was taught to seek Christ. This desire 
to seek Christ everywhere extended to 
the smallest details of the life of the monk. 

From this consciousness of his mem- 
bership in the mystical family of Christ, 
the Benedictine protege should be notice- 
ably living a fuller social life. This does 
not mean a condemning, holier-than-thou 
spirit which looks down upon sinners and 
wrong-doers. Rather it is to be a spirit 
of charity which will take the culprit by 
the hand and lead him toward that which 
is better and higher, to make him walk 
in the way of “light.” Punishment is to 
be given when necessary, but encourage- 
ment is not to be lacking nor a chance for 
improvement. In one chapter of the 
Holy Rule, St. Benedict legislates that 
“discreet elderly brethren” be sent to 
reason with a refractory brother so that 
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he may not be overcome by sadness or 
discouragement. However, since “one 
diseased sheep may infect the whole flock” 
an incorrigible person is to be “excom- 
municated” — dismissed from the com- 
munity. This principle will lead to a 
betterment of social conditions and at the 
same time preserve charity. The first 
aim is always prevention and correction 
of wrongdoing, but when these measures 
have failed, the good of the group may 
require extreme methods. 

Through a consciousness of his proper 
relationship with God and his fellowman, 
through a realization of his family obliga- 
tions, the Benedictine student should be 
enabled to realize more fully the true 
social life as God intended it. 





The aim of the Benedictine teacher is, 
then, to do the work at hand, simply and 
with humility. He must elevate the 
natural in the pupils he is forming to the 
supernatural. He may not always, per- 
haps, produce great and brilliant scholars, 
but he is failing in his task as a Benedic- 
tine educator if he does not impart an 
appreciation for the common life, a love 
of the family, and a willingness to take 
the responsibilities that membership in 
the family implies. This family-consci- 
ousness must reach out beyond the home, 
the city, the state, to embrace the whole 
world. Only when he has imparted these 
principles to his pupils can the monk call 
himself a “Benedictine teacher” and 
claim to be a disciple of the Holy Father. 


Notes on A European Trip 


By Ricut Rev. Curnpert McDona .p. O.S.B. 


AST September the abbots of the 
Benedictine Order assembled in 
Rome to elect an Abbot Primate. Most 
of the countries with Benedictine abbeys 
were represented, excepting Germany and 
Austria and some places now under the 
influence and domination of Russia. In 
acertain sense it was a great opportunity, 
at least for this traveler, to be able to visit 
Europe during these troublesome and cri- 
tical times and to obtain first-hand im- 
pressions. 

Europe, at present, certainly is no va- 
cation land. Living conditions are far 
from normal; food is scarce and poor; 
travel, difficult and uncertain. War and 
its violent aftermaths have taken terrific 
toll both on the economic conditions and 
on the mental and physical health of men, 
women, and children. We in this peace- 
ful and prosperous America have no idea 


what the European people have experi- 
enced since 1939. They are discouraged, 
demoralized, on edge, apathetic, in doubt 
as to what the future holds for them. 
Thousands are still in concentration 
camps, hundreds of thousands still prison- 
ers of war, innumerable families torn 
asunder, and millions of men and women 
are displaced persons, carted like animals 
into districts and countries not their own. 
“‘Man’s inhumanity to man” — how true 
that saying is! None of the abbots was 
allowed to enter Germany or Austria. 
Conditions must be frightful in those 
countries. We do not know how bad 
they are in the Balkan nations. From 
our own personal observations they are 
bad enough in France and Italy, which 
Russia is now playing her trump cards 
to control. 

People must have food, clothing, heat, 
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and shelter; they will go to any extreme 
to obtain these necessities of life. That is 
where the communists got a foothold. 
They made rich promises to the Italians 
and French, and in desperation many of 
these people, especially the workers, fell 
into their net. On visiting Paris in 
August one could see such promises ad- 
vertisedin blazing letters on the billboards. 
All circumstances were in the commun- 
ists’ favor. Bread-lines were long and 
numerous, the famous Parisian pastry 
shops were closed by law, electric power 
was sharply cut, and no heat for the 
homes could be expected until the middle 
of November. Food and clothing could 
be had only at prices beyond the reach 
of the ordinary man’s pocketbook. Simi- 
lar conditions existed in England and 
Italy. Since August, of course, matters 
have become worse, especially from the 
time when the “Marshall Plan” became 
the leading topic of international concern. 
From reading the latest failure of the 
London Conference held by the Big Four, 
it is plain that Russia will do her utmost 
to frustrate all plans for the rehabilitation 
of European peoples. France and Italy 
are at present the testing grounds of 
European civilization, where the battle 
for survival will be fought against Russian 
domination. 

What does one think on entering the 
Eternal City for the first time? It de- 
pends upon the traveler, of course. To 
an ordinary tourist, history lessons will 
flash back when he recognizes such famous 
buildings and monuments of pagan Rome 
as the Coliseum, Trajan’s column, and 
Vespasian’s triumphal arch. To a Cath- 
olic, however, the Coliseum, for example, 
will recall different thoughts. It will re- 
mind him of the thousands of martyrs, 
men, women, and children, the heroes of 
early Christianity, who sanctified this 
arena with their blood, who became the 
food of lions and tigers rather than deny 
their faith in Christ. Certainly it is a 
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great spiritual experience to visit Rome 
and to think back on its glorious history, 
What thoughts well up in one’s mind as 
he offers holy Mass in the catacombs 
where the Church existed underground 
for 300 years! Varied were our sentiments 
when we offered holy Mass in Christen- 
dom’s most famous Basilica, St. Peter’s; 
in St. Mary Major, St. John Lateran, 
in the magnificent St. Paul’s-outside-the- 
walls, which is in charge of the Benedic- 
tines. Time was too short to take in the 
many other celebrated churches and his- 
torical points of the great city. 

While in Rome the greatest experience 
for the abbots was the solemn commemor- 
ation of the fourteenth centenary of St. 
Benedict’s death, most memorable be- 
cause His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, favor- 
ed us with his presence. The ceremonies 
were held in St. Paul’s Basilica, in size, 
second to St. Peter’s of all the churches 
in. Rome. The ninety-six abbots from 
all parts of the world were special guests. 
Pontifical High Mass was celebrated by 
Cardinal Schuster, a Benedictine from 
Milan. In the sanctuary were ten car- 
dinals, hundreds of archbishops, bishops, 
and other prelates. Twenty thousand 
people, many of them priests and nuns, 
thronged into the immense basilica; many 
more were unable to obtain entrance. 
Beyond the power of expression was the 
sensation we felt as His Holiness, sitting 
on his sedes gestatoria, was carried into 
the church by the Swiss Guards. On the 
instant of his appearance twenty thousand 
voices shattered the stillness of the build- 
ing as with one cry they shouted “Viva 
il Papa”! The grand acclamation con- 
tinued as he was carried through the 
aisles, blessing the thousands as he passed 
into the sanctuary. The famous Sistine 
Choir sang the common of the Mass; the 
proper was chanted by the combined 
Gregorian choirs of San Anselmo and 
San Girolamo, truly a musical treat in 
itself. After the Gospel of the Mass, 





His Holiness gave a special homily for 
the occasion. 

“St. Benedict,” said he, “shines with 
so great splendor among the heavenly 
throng, that he has become a source of 
admiration to all ages and peoples... 
St. Benedict is the Father of Europe. 
When the Roman Empire, consumed by 
old age and vice, was falling into ruins, 
and hordes of barbarians were ravaging 
the provinces, Benedict, called the last of 
the great Romans, cementing Roman 
civilization and the Gospel, drew from 
this source the strength and virtue for 
uniting the peoples of Europe under the 
leadership and guidance of Christ, and 
contributed powerfully in establishing 
the Christian commonwealth. May Bene- 
dict, beloved of God and man, whose 
memory is held in benediction, bless the 
struggling Church whose most valiant 
champion he was; may he bless the human 
race of which he is the enduring glory; 
Europe, of which he was the support and 
Father; and Italy, of which he is the 
jewel.” 

After Mass all the abbots assembled 
in a large room to await that most solemn 
and memorable occasion when each one 
was personally to meet Christ’s Vicar on 
earth. On his entering the room we fell 
on our knees in humble reverence to greet 
him, who is, indeed, the spiritual father 
of us all. In his kindness and simplicity 
he came to each one of the abbots, asked 
his name, the name and the location of his 
abbey. He appeared to spend more time 
with those abbots. whose communities 
suffered most in the war. He was also 
particularly interested in the American 
abbots, since he had made a prolonged 
visit to the United States in 1936. Pope 
Pius is a remarkable linguist. He aston- 
ished all the abbots when he responded 
in any language they spoke. He has the 
look of an ascetic; he is thin, yet looks 
well, and for a man of his age, is surprising- 
ly agile. He is the man of the hour, full 


of love, compassion, and pity for men in 
these present extreme struggles and diffi- 
culties. It is an undeniable fact of his- 
tory that Divine Providence has always 
given to His Mystical Body on earth a 
ruler and a guide especially gifted to cope 
with all the problems of his age. Pius 
XII is the gift of Divine Providence to 
His Church today when she is facing the 
greatest conflict she has ever faced in her 
long history. As “High Priest of the 
house of God,”’ Our Lord has given to the 
world a man endowed with the “highest 
gifts, priestly, intellectual, diplomatic, 
but above all with the most profound 
spirituality.” 

On the day following the Benedictine 
celebration at St. Paul’s Basilica, the 
ninety-six abbots made a pilgrimage by 
bus to the fountain source of Benedictin- 
ism, Subiaco, about forty miles west of 
Rome. There we had Pontifical High 
Mass in the sacro specu, where St. Bene- 
dict, on leaving behind him Rome and 
its vices, sought God in meditation and 
prayer. The site of the sacred cave 
escaped the ravages of war but the 
town of Subiaco was not so fortunate. 
The pro-cathedral was practically de- 
molished, only the body remaining, the 
beautiful sanctuary with all its contents 
being totally destroyed. We sang Pon- 
tifical Vespers that afternoon in this 
wrecked pro-cathedral. It was a sad 
sight, indeed, to see the thousands of men, 
women, and children sitting or standing 
on the ruins of their homes listening to 
the praises of God chanted by the abbots 
and monks. 

Before saying a final good-bye to Rome 
the abbots made another pilgrimage— 
this time to the oldest and most celebrat- 
ed of all Benedictine monasteries, that of 
Montecassino. During the war we read 
of the bloody battle and the long siege 
to gain the strategic mountain, of the 
thousands who lost their lives, of the total 
destruction of one of Christianity’s most 
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famous monuments. It is impossible to 
describe that scene; one must see it to 
realize how complete the destruction is. 
The cradle of the Benedictine Order was 
blasted to rubble. Nothing of its former 
beauty remains with the excepticn of the 
famous crypt, and some of that is beyond 
repair. In the crypt the abbots attended 
low Mass offered by the new Abbot 
Primate, Abbot Bernard Kalin of Muir 
Gries Abbey, Switzerland. On behold- 
ing the ruins of the famous abbey some 
of the abbots who had seen it in all its 
glory could not keep back the tears. 
Priceless works of art and architecture 
were totally destroyed, together with the 
library containing 200,000 volumes. For- 
tunately, irreplaceable manuscripts were 
safely taken to Rome before the actual 
bombardment. Something akin to the 
miraculous saved the crypt from being to- 
tally destroyed. A shell about three feet 
long imbedded itself three feet from the 
altar over the tomb of St. Benedict. It did 
not explode; if it had, the beautiful altar 
would have been just another heap of 
rubble. It was deactivated by the mili- 
tary and there it remains where it first 
hit the earth. The government has built 
a residence for the monks; about one 
hundred men are clearing away the rubble, 
tearing down unsafe walls, and clearing 
out the mines, many of which have been 
found. At present the government is 
standing the expense, but the monks are 
afraid that the money will soon give out. 
The city, built almost entirely on the 
mountain side, was totally destroyed. 


The ruins are still there but the people . 


are now building their homes out on the 
plains. Nearby are the Polish and Eng- 
lish military cemeteries. The American 
cemetery is about twenty miles from the 
scene of the conflict. 

After some sleepless and foodless nights 
on our way from Paris, we arrived at our 
last stopping place before sailing for 
home — the Emerald Isle. To my two 
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abbatial fellow-travelers and to me, per- 
sonally, Ireland seemed to have a differ. 
ent atmosphere from that of Paris, Lon- 
don, or Rome. It seemed to be more 
peaceful, restful, and above all, more reli- 

ious. Despite all criticism, De Valera 
kept Ireland out of the war and now that 
country is reaping the benefit. Food and 
clothing, although not over-abundant, is 
sufficient. Fuel appears to be the big 
problem. In the famous Phoenix Park 
in Dublin we saw acres of turf (peat in 
our language), coal, and wood, gathered 
together to ward off another fuel famine 
like the one Ireland experienced last win- 
ter. The country is still unmistakably 
Catholic. We arrived in Dublin during 
the month of October and we were most 
favorably impressed with the crowds that 
attended the October Rosary devotions, 
still a grand old custom in Ireland. The 
people are also faithful in receiving the 
sacraments. In fact, the pastor of one 
of the large churches in Dublin told us 
that the monthly average of Communions 
in Dublin has been over 100,000. Family 
ties are strong. This fact accounts for 
the great number of vocations to both 
the priesthood and the sisterhood. The 
seminaries are crowded, and hundreds of 
priests and sisters leave Ireland every 
year for the foreign missions. 

By no means, however, is Ireland a bed 
of roses. In such times as these she has 
her problems to settle, political, social, 
economical. The country is under- 
populated, and many of her best young 
men and women have been attracted to 
England by the so-called high wages. 
Since there seems to be no secure future 
for them in their homeland, the govern- 
ment and the ecclesiastical authorities 
are trying to overcome the difficulty. 
Another danger arises from the fact that 
many of the English, in trying to avoid 
the socialistic tendencies of their own 
government, are coming into Ireland and 
buying up land at an alarming rate. 











During this past summer all the hotels 
and resorts were taken over by the English 
tourists. The Irish countryside has not 
changed in the course of years; the same 
simplicity, kindness, and hospitality still 
abound, the same grand old greeting: 
“Wisha, may God bless ye.” 

It is most strange that in such a Cath- 
olic country as Ireland, where are repre- 
sented most of the outstanding religious 
orders, Benedictines are scarcely known. 
They were not very strong in Ireland even 
before the dissolution of the monasteries 
under English Rule. At the time of the 
English persecutions there were about 
nine Benedictine abbeys in Ireland. Not 
counting the Cistercians, there are only 
two now, an abbey and a convent. We 
were wondering what the reason might 
be. Is the Irish temperament incompat- 
ible with the Benedictine Rule or any 
phase of it, as, for example, the vow of 
stability, that special vow Benedictines 
make to remain attached to a particular 
monastery? There might be an ounce of 
truth in the following explanation. Be- 
fore the dissolution of the monasteries, 
the abbots were closely allied to royalty, 
and held seats in the house of Lords. 
Even at the present time they are called 
“Lords.” Naturally the Irish, not in 
love with the English royalty or anything 
attached to it, were not favorably dis- 
posed toward what came from England; 
therefore, there were no Benedictines in 
Ireland. There are, however, at least 
one Benedictine priory and one Benedic- 
tine convent there now. The priory at 
Glenstal is a young, flourishing house, an 
off-shoot of Maredsous, Belgium. The 
twenty-eight monks who form the com- 
munity conduct a school for boys. Father 
Prior informed us that their petition that 
the priory be raised to an abbey is now 
in Rome. At Kylemore, on the west 
coast near Galway, we were most hospit- 
ably entertained by a Lady Abbess and 
her community of forty nuns. The con- 


vent is beautifully located in the Con- 
nemara country, surrounded by moun- 
tains on three sides and faced by a large 
lake. The Sisters conduct a school anda 
hospice. What the Sisters considered an 
unusual and historical event took place 
when three abbots from the United 
States simultaneously offered holy Mass 
in their chapel. The Atchison abbey is 
well known to these good Sisters, since 
they are zealous readers of The Raven 
Review, a publication of St. Benedict’s 
Abbey. 


Regina Laudis 


By Sister Gertrupe Winter, O.S.B. 


AX Benedictina is one of the mottoes 
that has been cherished for fourteen 
hundred years by all the followers of St. 
Benedict. It is not only a motto, it is 
the verbal expression of the unmeasured 
depths of the waters of peace that fill the 
inner recesses of the spirit of all those who 
drink daily from the fountain of the 
liturgy. 

In a Benedictine house the liturgy is 
lived. From the Mass and the Divine - 
Office it flows over into the channels of 
community life in all its phases — prayer 
chanted side by side with an effort to sub- 
ordinate one’s own ideas to a community 
ideal, and to unite voices and hearts into 
one corporate worship; meals taken to- 
gether with attention to others’ needs; 
recreation held in community so that all 
may be refreshed mentally and that each 
one may learn to give of himself to fill 
up what is lacking in another; labor in 
common where united efforts of all achieve 
one given result. The indubitable out- 
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come of all this is a peace which is like a 
reservoir filling the hearts of all members 
and overflowing into the lives of those 
who have any association with them. 
Such a reservoir is every Benedictine 
house that is true to its founder’s ideal, 
whether it be devoted to active service 
in the Church or to contemplation. 
America has had only the former kind of 
Benedictine houses founded for women 
whose work heretofore has been princi- 
pally in schools, hospitals, and orphanages. 
A new haven of Benedictine peace is in 
process of construction at Bethlehem, 
Connecticut, where eight nuns from 
Jouarre, France, are planning to build an 
abbey for the contemplative life. The 
story of Mother Benedict Duss and her 
twenty dollars is a close parallel to that 
of St. Teresa and her ten ducats. 
Mother Benedict Duss is an American, 
born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. She 
was reared in France, received her M.D. 
at the University of Paris, and entered 
the Benedictine Abbey of Jouarre which 
was founded in 630. Mother Benedict 
saw the American Army advance along 
the Marne and liberate the Abbey on 
August 26, 1944. Inspiration urged her 
to go to America and there build an 
Abbey. She attributed it to Divine Pro- 
vidence when a friend sent her sufficient 
money to take her to Rome to lay her 
plans before the Congregation of Reli- 
gious, and when another friend, a Bene- 
dictine Oblate of Solesmes, sent her to 
America with letters of introduction to 
Miss Lauren Ford, noted New England 
painter, and also a Benedictine Oblate. 
Since their landing in New York, 
August 31, 1946, Mother Benedict and 
her companion, Mother Mary Aline, have 
accomplished the almost impossible. 
Their capital amounted to twenty dollars 
but their dream had its foundation in 
Heaven. Miss Ford gave them hospitali- 
ty while Mother Benedict corresponded 
with the Bishop of Richmond, Virginia, 
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in whose diocese she hoped to locate, 
To occupy her time she took weaving 
lessons from a neighbor, Mrs. Leather. 
Both Mrs. Leather and her husband, al- 
though Protestants, became. interested 
in the venture and donated fifty acres of 
land for an Abbey. After the Most 
Reverend Henry O’Brien, Bishop of Hart- 
ford, gave his consent to have the founda- 
tion in his diocese, Mother Benedict flew 
to Rome and within a week had the ap- 
proval of the Holy Father and the title 
of Lady Abbess: 

Since then various donations have per- 
mitted the purchase of a large farmhouse 
and twenty-five acres as well as the fac- 
tory of Mr. Leather with its seventy-five 
acres. The two nuns and six others from 
France are now living in the remodelled 
recreation hall of the factory. Eventually 
this will be converted into a guest house 
for men and the farmhouse will serve a 
like purpose for women. By spring of 
1948 they hope to be able to start work 
on the new building. 

The Abbey is known as Regina Laudis 
of the Strict Observance. The nuns will 
devote themselves to days and nights of 
liturgical prayer, to the work of lay re- 
treats and to the establishment of schools 
of liturgical music and of Christian art, 
with a division of useful and home- 
making crafts. 

The aims of Regina Laudis are given 
in detail in a brochure published by them, 
which contains a general preface, an his- 
torical sketch of Jouarre, a description 
of an ideal Benedictine contemplative 
day, and drawings by Miss Ford. With 
the writer of the preface, the Reverend 
John S. Kennedy, we look with sisterly 
interest toward this cloister which will 
pour its cleansing, life-giving streams of 
peace into the land of America and pro- 
duce therein a full Christian life which 
draws its strength and spirit from full 
participation in liturgical service and 


prayer. 
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An American Link With the Schottenkloester 


By Dom Atsan Bouttwoop, O.S.B. 


HE little group of American priests 
and laymen that met in the Catholic 
University of America, in the spring of 
1921, to discuss the foundation of the 
Benedictine community now known as 
St. Anselm’s Priory, knew, of course, that 
their ideals for the proposed foundation 
were the age-old ideals of Benedictine 
monasticism — to seek God through pray- 
er and work, under obedience, in the work- 
shop of the cloister. But they can 
scarcely have known, in those early days, 
how naturally and as it were inevitably, 
their own new community was to be 
linked on to a chain of monasticism and 
scholarship that stretched half way across 
the world and half way across the Christi- 
an centuries. 

In running our eye over this chain it 
might, indeed, be more logical to start 
at its beginning and work forward to its 
later developments — but let us instead 
take the more natural and attractive 
method of starting at our own end of the 
chain, and allowing our eye to glance 
back along some of the links. 


Oricin oF St. ANSELM’S PRIORY, 
Wasuincton, D.C. 


It was early in 1921 that a group of 
men, of whom several were pursuing high- 
er studies at the Catholic University, be- 
gan to consider the possibility of establish- 
ing a Benedictine monastery in which, 
while continuing their contribution to 
the scientific work of the world, they 
would be able to consecrate that work, 
and themselves, wholly to God through 
the monastic rule. As a result of their 


discussions a letter was sent to Abbot 
Cuthbert Butler, at Downside Abbey, 
England, giving an outline of their hopes, 
and petitioning the establishment of a 
priory of the English Benedictine Con- 
gregation at Washington. The Abbot’s 
reply was not discouraging, and indica- 
cated that he would receive the men for 
their novitiate, and other training, at 
Downside, if they were prepared to come 
for two years, and if they could muster 
at least six candidates. 

And so the first formal assembly of the 
men who might form the nucleus of the 
new community was held, at the house 
of the late Dr. Peter Guilday, then pro- 
fessor of Church History at the Catholic 
University; he it was who kept the 
minutes of this first meeting, and he was 
perhaps himself considering the possibili-- 
ty of joining the group. Amongst the 
others present at this meeting were the 
Rev. Thomas Verner Moore (then Head 
of the Psychology Department); the Rev. 
Francis J. Walsh (then Pastor of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Cincinnati) and Mr. 
John W. Rauth (then instructor in 
psychology, later to be Dom Edward). 
These must have found encouragement in 
the presence of the Rev. Dom Benedict 
Brosnahan — an American priest already 
a monk of Downside Abbey, and at that 
time interested in the proposed Priory 
at Portsmouth, Rhode Island. It was 
Father Benedict, furthermore, that 
brought into the group the Rev. John 
Diman, well known priest convert, and 
nationally known educator. 

Thus the number of candidates (includ- 
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ing one or two others who did not eventu- 
ally persevere) was now seven — one 
more than Abbot Butler’s required mini- 
mum. But in the meanwhile Abbot 
Butler had been succeeded by Abbot 
Ramsay, at Downside, and the scheme 
began to run into some snags. Amongst 
other difficulties it was found that there 
was now not sufficient vacant accommoda- 
tion at Downside for six American novices 
anyhow; and the whole plan was referred 
to the President of the English Benedic- 
tine Congregation, Abbot Smith of 
Ampleforth. 

In the correspondence that followed, 
and in the discussions during a visit to 
England by Father Thomas Verner 
Moore that Christmas, the houses of Bel- 
mont, Ealing, Oxford, were all at one 
time or another suggested as possible 
novitiates for the American group; and 
it was only in May, 1923, that Abbot 
Smith sent to Archbishop Curley of Bal- 
timore the decision of the general chapter 
of the congregation, which was that the 
American candidates should spend their 
period of training at St. Benedict’s 
Abbey, Fort Augustus, in Scotland. 

Meanwhile the would-be founders had 
been busy securing the approval of Arch- 
bishop Curley, of the chief American 
Abbots, and of the Rector of the Catholic 
University (since the intention was that 
the new house should be rather closely 
linked with the university); and the ap- 
proval of all these was readily given. 
Another vital matter that had to be at- 
tended to was the acquisition of a site 
for the foundation. This was solved 
when with the help of some benefactors 
and a loan from the bank, the group 
managed to purchase, with some thirty 
acres of ground, a strong farm house, 
known as the “sausage-factory”! This 
property was within twenty minutes walk 
of the university, and offered excellent 
possibilities for future monastic develop- 
ments. 
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So that while Dom Benedict remained 
behind to look after all such matters, a 
first contingent of the other members was 
able to set out for Fort Augustus and the 
year’s novitiate, feeling that already their 
project was taking definite shape, and 
on August II, 1923, Fathers Diman, 
Walsh, and Moore sailed for Europe on 
the S. S. President Roosevelt. After a 
pleasant ocean crossing, and an interest- 
ing journey northwards through England, 
of which they took full advantage to visit 
several of the English monasteries and 
other historic centres, they arrived at the 
picturesque Highland village of Fort 
Augustus on the vigil of St. Augustine, 
August 27, 1923. They were met at the 
quiet little station by Abbot Joseph 
McDonald, the future Archbishop of St. 
Andrew’s and Edinburgh, and Father 
Adrian Weld-Blundell, who was to be- 
come the second prior of St. Anselm’s. 

On the eve of Our Lady’s Nativity, 
September 7, 1923, they were clothed at 
last with the monastic habit. In religion 
Father Diman was given the name of 
Hugh; Father Walsh, that of Augustine; 
while Father Moore was allowed to keep 
his baptismal name of Thomas. 

The first great steps were taken — the 
initial difficulties all happily overcome. 
So now let us leave the new monks there 
in the peace of the novitiate, in the quiet 
Abbey of St. Benedict by the lovely shores 
of Loch Ness, over whose blue waters St. 
Columba himself had sailed. And let us 
glance for a moment at this monastery 
itself, the living link that was to join 
the new foundation at Washington to the 
centuries-old life and spirit of St. Bene- 
dict’s monastic family. 


OrIGIN AND FouNDING OF THE 
MoTHERHOUSE 


The idea of the restoration of the Order 
of St. Benedict in Scotland seems to have 
originated with John Patrick, third 
Marquess of Bute, the most influential 





Catholic layman in the country. Accord- 
ing to the statements of Dom Wilfrid 
Raynal, (Cathedral Prior of Belmont, 
Herefordshire, in the second half of the 
nineteenth century) found in a manu- 
script narration taken down from his lips 
by Dom Hilary Willson, and preserved 
in the archives of Fort Augustus, the 
facts are as follows. 

Early in 1874, with a view to assist in 
the support of St. Michael’s Priory at 
Belmont, then the general novitiate and 
house of studies of the English Benedic- 
tine Congregation, and at the same time 
to prepare for a future foundation in 
Scotland, the Marquess of Bute offered 
to support two young monks at St. 
Michael’s. Dom Wilfrid Raynal, to whom 
Lord Bute’s proposal was made, brought 
the matter before the general chapter of 
the congregation, assembled that same 
year at Downside Abbey. He suggested 
that this was a favorable opportunity to 
resuscitate the ancient monastery of 
Saints Adrian and Denis, a project long 
cherished by many members of the con- 
gregation. 

This abbey, situated at Lamspring in 
Hanover, had originally been a house for 
Benedictine nuns, of the congregation of 
Bursfeld, and was lent to the English 
monks when they were driven from Eng- 
land and were re-establishing their con- 
gregation on the continent during the 
Seventeenth century. It eventually pass- 
ed into their absolute possession, and 
flourished until the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century — some hundred and six- 
ty years. It was then the only house of 
the congregation which enjoyed abbatial 
dignity, and its abbot was a prince of 
the Holy Roman Empire. 

When this monastery was suppressed 
in the Napoleonic wars in 1801, one of the 
monks who came to England was Dom 
Augustine Birdsall, who became Presi- 
dent of the English Congregation, and in 
1828 he succeeded in opening at Broad- 


way, in Worcestershire, a small monastery 
which was regarded as the restoration of 
Saints Adrian and Denis of Lamspring. 
This house continued a somewhat pre- 
carious existence for some years, and at 
the time of Prior Raynal’s proposal to 
the chapter in 1874 there were still sur- 
viving four members of its community, 
residing in other houses of the congrega- 
tion. Thus the proposal aroused fresh 
hope for the revival of the Abbey of 
Saints Adrian and Denis, whose existence 
had not been entirely suppressed, but 
only temporarily suspended as a con- 
ventus. 

The scheme particularly interested 
Dom Jerome Vaughan, who opened a cor- 
respondence with Lord Bute regarding a 
likely site for the proposed foundation. 
The Marquess visited Belmont in March, 
1875, with the express object of furthering 
the Scottish plan, and offered a donation 
of five thousand pounds. In May that 
year the President and Regimen of the 
English Benedictine Congregation gave 
their formal approval to the revival of 
the monastery of Saints Adrian and Denis, 
and in the following September Brother 
Andrew Delaney was clothed as the first 
novice for the house, being affiliated for 
the time being to the monastery of St. 
Edmund, Douai, in Berkshire. Let us 
specially notice, though just in passing 
for the moment, the presence at this cere- 
mony, and the participation in it, of a 
monk who was to link the new community 
with an even older monastery. This was 
Dom Anselm Robertson, sole surviving 
member of the ancient Abbey of St. James 
of the Scots at Ratisbon, of the ancient 
Scottish Congregation; but promising 
ourselves that we will come back to him 
a little later, let us go on to see the founda- 
tion safely made at Fort Augustus. 

The question of the site for the first 
monastery in Scotland since the Reforma- 
tion had been causing some hesitation 
and delay; but in the summer of 1875 
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Dom Jerome Vaughan’s brother, Bishop 
Herbert Vaughan, later Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, was visiting his 
cousin Lady Lovat at Beaufort Castle, 
near Inverness. There he learned that 
Lord Lovat had long wished to establish 
a religious community in the buildings 
of the old military fort standing at the 
southwest end of the beautiful twenty- 
three mile long Loch Ness, in the Lovat 
estates. On Bishop Vaughan’s recom- 
mendation Lord Lovat now offered these 
buildings of Fort Augustus to the English 
Benedictines for the new foundation, and 
in February, 1876, the Abbot President, 
with Dom Jerome travelled up to the 
Highlands to inspect the site. 

Just before midday on February 10, 
the feast of St. Scholastica, their carriage, 
as it followed the picturesque road that 
skirts the steep sides of Loch Ness be- 
tween Inverness and Fort Augustus, 
rounded the shoulder of a hill at the point 
which gives the first sight of Fort Augus- 


tus, some five or six miles distant. The 
surrounding hills were white with snow, 
but at the end of the loch the lower ground 
on which the Fort stood, shone green and 


springlike. Father Jerome Vaughan 
sprang from the carriage, and kneeling 
down on the snowy road cried out in 
grateful enthusiasm, “Hic habitabo, quo- 
niam elegi eam’? — and this point on the 
Inverness road has been known as “Hic 
Habitabo” ever since. 

With Dom Jerome’s joyful cry, the 
search for a peaceful home for the ancient 
conventus of Saints Adrian and Denis, 
and at the same time for the restoration 
of Benedictine monasticism to Scotland, 
was ended. In 1878 the walls of the old 
Fort, once captured by Bonnie Prince 
Charlie and later the centre from which 
the Butcher of Culloden, Prince William 
Augustus, so cruelly repressed the High- 
landers and their ancient faith, at last 
resounded to the chant of the Opus Dei— 
that work of God which has been sung 
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in the monastic choir there ever since; 
and from those same walls — now the 
bastions of religion — the “Pax Benedic- 
tina,” the peace of Christ, has been car- 
ried forth over the hills and glens. 

But we are not here following the his- 
tory of Fort Augustus; and so having now 
seen safely forged the link between St. 
Anselm’s, Washington, with Saints Adrian 
and Denis, Lamspring, through the Fort, 
let us turn for a brief glance at another 
and still older European monastery with 
which St. Anselm’s is similarly linked. 

The chain in this case goes back to the 
old monk who, as we saw earlier, was 
present to take special part in the clothing 
ceremony, Dom Anselm Robertson. This 
old gentleman, of whom a surprisingly 
good photograph hangs in the library at 
Fort Augustus, was in 1875 the only sur- 
viving capitular of the ancient Scots 
monastery of St. James, at Ratisbon 
(Regensburg), Bavaria. Since the sup- 
pression of his monastery by the Bavarian 
government in 1848 he had been living 
in Scotland, hoping for the return of 
monasticism to that land; and now, with 
the revival at Fort Augustus of the Abbey 
of Saints Adrian and Denis, and, thanks 
to his own participation and affiliation, 
the revival of his own Abbey of St. James, 
he could sing his ““Nunc Dimittis.” 


Tue “ScHOTTENKLGSTER” 


This monastery of St. James at Ratis- 
bon had been amongst the most famous 
of the Schottenkloester, those centres of 
monasticism on the continent of Europe 
founded, and for a long period occupied, 
by monks from Scotland and Ireland. 
During the sixth and seventh centuries 
St. Columbanus and his disciples founded, 
to mention but one or two of the best 
known names, St. Gall in Switzerland, 
Mont St. Michel in France, St. Martin 
in Cologne, Bobbioin Italy. But already 
a still greater tide of monasticism was 
flowing over Europe from the south, and 





the rule of St. Columbanus was quickly 
superseded in most of these monasteries 
by the Rule of St. Benedict. 

However the flow of vocations from the 
western isles did not cease — perhaps 
rather it was augmented as St. Benedict’s 
more gentle way replaced the extreme 
austerities of St. Columbanus — and 
about 1072 St. Marianus Scotus, with 
two other monks, Scottish like himself, 
founded a community at the little church 
of Weih-St.-Peter, at Ratisbon, in Bava- 
ria. This was to grow into the famous 
and powerful monastery of “St. James of 
the Scots,” motherhouse of many other 
Schottenkloester, which in 1215 were 
formed by Pope Innocent III into a con- 
gregation, with the Abbot of St. James as 
Abbot General. Most of these houses 
declined during the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries — partly from want of 
Scots and Irish candidates, and partly 
from financial troubles, and many of them 
were handed over to German monks. 

A period of revival came as an acciden- 
tal effect of the Reformation in Scotland, 
during the sixteenth century, when Scot- 
tish Benedictines, driven from their own 
country, repeopled the Schottenkloester on 
the continent; and Ratisbon, Erfurt, and 
Wurzburg flourished again to such an ex- 
tent that in 1692 Abbot Placid Flem- 
ming, of St. James, was able to reorganize 
the Scottish Congregation, comprising 
these three abbeys. This endured for 
more than a century, until in 1803 the 
forced secularization of Erfurt and Wurz- 
burg left only St. James at Ratisbon sur- 
viving precariously as the last of the 
Schottenkloester. This in turn was finally 
to yield to the forces of liberalism and 
secularism within a few decades — but, 
happily, not without passing on its ancient 
line and venerable standard, as we have 
seen, through the hands of its last capi- 
tular, Dom Anselm Robertson, to the 
young community that was just starting 
life afresh in the motherland of Scotland. 


And soit is, that in the beautiful stained- 
glass windows of the monks’ refectory at 
Fort Augustus, you will see, flanking the 
arms of St. Benedict, patron of the pre- 
sent house, the ancient insignia of Saints 
Adrian and Denis of Lamspring, and St. 
James of Ratisbon. In the monastic 
library, too, are many tall old folios that 
were once studied diligently by Scottish 
monks in faraway lands and bygone cen- 
turies. But, if we imagine, these monas- 
tic forefathers of ours looking down from 
the mansions from which no one will ever 
expel them now, perhaps we may be 
allowed to think of it as a moment of 
special joy for them, when that first group 
of American novices from Washington 
took reverently into their hands the 
beautiful eleventh-century manuscript of 
homilies in St. Marianus Scotus’ own 
hand, and both the monks here below 
and the monks above saw the same ideal 
of prayer and work and study spanning 
the centuries and the oceans — the 
Schottenkloester had founded a new monas- 
tery — at the Catholic University of 
America! 


A NUN PRAYS 
By Agnes Elizabeth Fay 


The gold and blues of saints are dimmed, 
The panes loom dull against the night. 
The wind screams high 

Above the rain’s slow, sullen beat. 


Here in this quiet place we kneel, 
Dark shadows touched by candle light. 
Our voices rise in prayer 

Like soft, gray smoke on evenings still. 


Outside, on haunted highways of the world, 
Men walk afraid; 

Beaten and bruised, despairing, sick of soul, 
They cry Thy Name. It echoes here. 


Dear Lord, bring them to peace and quiet ways; 
We ask Thee in the Name of Him, Thy Son. 
Thy Son who walked a long and bitter road; 
Thy Son who cried Thy Name in agony. 
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Stained Glass Windows 


By Sister Eva Hatasey, O.S.B, 


“TF there be skilled workmen in the 

monastery, let them work at their 
art in all humility, if the Abbot giveth 
his permission.” (Holy Rule, Ch. 57) 
Historical sketches prove that Benedic- 
tines were among the earliest patrons of 
stained-glass or glazed windows. Not 
only did they beautify the chapel and, in 
some instances, the chapter-room with 
these windows, but there are records of 
their operating a glass factory in the 
monastery. 

Seneca reacted against the luxury of 
the early Roman Emperors who adorned 
their palaces with glazed windows. The 
Church promoted this art, lifting it from 
vanity among wealthy Romans to glory 
in the service of God. St. Gregory of 
Tours, in the sixth century, placed colored 
windows in the Church of St. Martin. 
About 680 A.D., Abbot Benedict Biscop 
glazed the windows of the monastery at 
Monkswearmouth, England. St. Bede 
says, “he sent to Gaul to fetch makers 
of glass (or rather artificers) till then un- 
known in Britain . .. They came and not 
only finished the work required, but taught 
the English nation their handicraft.” 

Some early stained glass has been found 
in Augsburg and in other parts of Germa- 
ny. However, from the chronicle of St. 
Bede and other isolated records, it has 
been fairly well established that the art 
of glazing stained glass into windows 
originated in France. In 1052, Benigne 
de Dijon, the master chronicler of that 
Monastery, speaks of a window in the 
chapel portraying the martyrdom of St. 
Prascasia. About 850 A.D., shortly after 
the death of Charlemagne, this window 
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had been moved from a yet older church 
to the monastery chapel. It is preserved 
in the city of Dijon and is probably the 
oldest stained glass window in existence. 
Abbot Gozbert ruled the Monastery of 
Tegernsee from 982 to 1001. Ina letter 
thanking Count Arnold of Vogburg for 
having donated colored windows painted 
with pictures, the Abbot wrote: “By 
your happy fortune the golden-haired 
sun, for the first time, shone upon the 
pavement of our church, through glass 
painted with pictures of various colors.” 
After promising prayers for the work of 
art “whose like had never been seen in 
ancient times or should be again,” in all 
simplicity Abbot Gozbert adds, “Until 
now the windows of our Church have been 
covered with old draperies.” The Abbot 
sent apprentices to the Court who were 
to learn the art, which he describes to the 
Count as a work “‘so honorable for you, 
so necessary for us.” Letters of Abbot 
Beringer, successor to Gozbert, reveal the 
fact that in his day the Abbey of Tegern- 
see owned and operated a glass factory. 
In the eleventh century, Abbot Desi- 
derius placed stained glass windows in the 
chapter house at Montecassino. At that 
time glazing must have been well perfect- 
ed. Abbot Suger built the great Abbey 


_ of St. Denis in Paris, dedicated in 1142. 


His secretary, Monk William, describes 
the colored glass windows as “painted 
with exquisite art by many masters of 
divers nations.” This statement throws 
light on the collaboration of artists and 
points to the widespread development of 
the art itself. There can be no doubt as 
to the co-operation of the glazier, who 





fitted the glass into place, and the paint- 
er, who brought out the details of the 
picture byhis painting. In the beginning, 
the glass worker and the painter may 
have been the same person. 

The glazng and painting of stained 
glass, up to the eleventh century, were 
evidently monastic arts, after which time 
they passed gradually into secular hands. 
The monk Theophilus, in his Schedula 
diversarum artium of the eleventh centu- 
ry, describes accurately the making of a 
stained glass window. He furnishes a 
vivid exposition on the preparation of the 
implements, the construction of the fur- 
nace for melting and burning the glass, 
the preparation, application and burning 
in of colors, and the casting and placing 
of lead cames around the glass. His nine 
chapters on the making of colored frits— 
i.e., the colored glass itself from which 
the window was designed and upon which 
the painting was done — are missing 
from the manuscript. After seculariza- 
tion of the art, this process was guarded 
with great secrecy in the guilds. 

Although the making of stained glass 
in earlier days was under the supervision 
of the monastery, seculars who were skill- 
ed craftsmen were employed as well as 
the Conversi or lay brothers. These secu- 
lars were related to the monastery much 
as manorial laborers were related to a 
manor. They either received food and 
shelter for their services, or settled on 
their own land in the neighborhood and 
gave their service for a_ livelihood. 
Through such workers the art gradually 
tended to spread out into the town and 
become a secular industry. 

Though it is a misnomer, the expression 
“stained glass” is well established in the 
language of the art. A stained-glass win- 
dow is a translucent mosaic held together 
by lead. The glass is colored throughout, 
not merely stained, and is used either 
directly or indirectly in the window. 
The older windows were made for the 


most part directly from pure colors. 
When used indirectly, colored glass is 
toned or ornamented. Again the colored 
glass may stand as the background for a 
figure painted upon it with vitrifiable 
pigments fused to its surface. The glass 
is translucent, admitting light and color- 
ing light. The mosaic figure or design is 
made by fitting together various pieces 
of colored glass, held together by lead 
strips so shaped as to be part of the de- 
design. The lead gives definition and 
rhythm to the window. 

Glass is made from a good quality of 
sand called silicia, formed of powdered 
quartz or flint. Silicia when melted be- 
comes transparent and is plastic while hot. 
A flux of potash or soda induces melting 
at a lower temperature. Colored glass is 
called “‘pot metal” because oxides of metal 
are fused into and color the glass in the 
molten state. The shade of color is de- 
termined by several factors: the amount 
of oxide added, the mixtures of oxide that 
may be included, and the temperature. 
Iron oxide will produce red, orange, or 
green. Copper oxide may color glass 
green, red, purple, or black. Cobalt 
issues in blue ordinarily, while manganese 
and antimony oxides terminate in purple 
colors. The discovery of the “yellow 
stain’ of silver oxide opened new avenues 
in the colored-glass craft. 

Colors are symbolical; for instance, the 
blue associated with the Blessed Virgin 
signifies heavenly wisdom, eternal loyal- 
ty, truth, and contemplation. Red is ex- 
pressive of divine love, passionate devo- 
tion, martyrdom, and sacrifice. Green, a 
symbol of spring, is characteristic of hope 
and victory. White portrays faith and 
peace. Gold symbolizes achievement and 
the treasures of heaven. Purple or violet 
is the clothing of royalty, and connotes 
justice, and humility or penance. 

Though richness and profusion in color 
is an inheritance from the East, the stain- 
ed-glass window as such developed in the 
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West. The early churches of Syria were 
built of heavy stone in a strong and con- 
sistent architecture. The windows, usu- 
ally arched, were merely small openings 
left in the walls to admit light and air. 
In foul weather the openings were closed 
by stone shutters moving on hinges. 
Later, a lattice work of metal or a thin 
plate of translucent marble (or alabaster) 
served as a window covering. This plate 
was perforated with small openings in an 
ornate geometric pattern. These open- 
ings were sometimes filled with pieces of 
glass, colorless or colored. The richly 
colored adornment of the early basilicas, 
especially those in Palestine, was the wall 
mosaic. When the church was lighted 


inside with multitudes of candles, reflec- 
tion from the polished marble and mosaics 
was beautiful and inspiring. The wall 
mosaic is, therefore, older than the colored 
glass window, which grew more naturally 
out of Gothic architecture. 

The weight of a building in the Gothic 


architectural scheme was distributed 
along the walls by flying buttresses,leav- 
ing less room adaptable to wall frescoes. 
With more available space for windows, 
which grew in size accordingly, a new 
impetus was given to painting figures on 
the windows with vitrifiable “‘metal’’ pig- 
ments. In Gothic architecture there is a 
reaching upward toward the infinite God 
Who is unhampered by space or time. 
The spiritual and poetic theme of the 
colored window can be realized, in turn, 
through the light emitted from the Crea- 
tor of light. 

The very early windows were ornamen- 
tal transparent mosaics. The figure ob- 
jects in the mosaics were painted on glass 
and then covered with a second piece of 
glass held in place by lead. Another 
cycle in the metamorphosis occurred in 
the tenth century. A colony of Venetian 
glass-workers, imported into France, 
brought with it a new process, in which 
metallic pigments were used in painting. 
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These pigments (oxides of metals), before 
the painting process, were mixed with 
oil or other substance, which made them 
adhere to the glass. When fired they 
melted into the glass, thereby lasting as 
long as the glass. Abbot Suger at the 
Church of St. Denis in Paris was one of 
the first to apply this method to stained 
glass. The Ascension window at Le 
Mans is the oldest known window of this 
type still in existence. The metallic type 
of painted window developed more and 
more in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, reaching its height in the thir- 
teenth century. 

St. Bernard reacted against the richness 
of architecture and the decorative window 
of his time. He forbade those under his 
jurisdiction to use colored glass. As a 
result the grisaille or tracery type of win- 
dow developed. Grisaille is formed by 
tracing lines in paint on white glass. 
The lead in such windows formed a geo- 
metric pattern being more strong and 
conspicuous than the tracery. Diamond- 
shaped glass was popular and easy to 
glaze. Branch scroll work was prevalent 
in simple foliage pattern. In other win- 
dows narrow strips of white glass set in 
the lead seemed to interlace. In addi- 
tion to its economy the tracery window 
had an advantage in admitting more light 
than the highly colored window. 

Silver stain was discovered early in the 
fourteenth century. When silver oxide 
or chloride is painted on glass and fired, 
a yellow color is produced, which actually 
penetrates the glass. This reaction dif- 
fers from that of other metallic oxides so 
treated, in that other colors are fused into 
the surface only. The silver stain was 
used much in gilding borders, in combina- 
tion with grisaille and in differentiating 
hair and gold crowns from the faces of 
figures. When silver stain was applied 
in a window in combination with grisaille 
in black and white or gray and brown, the 
window took on a warm appearance. 
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A definite decline set in toward the end 
of the fourteenth century, when artists 
began to disregard the harmony which 
should exist between the window and the 
structure in which it is placed, and it con- 
tinued in the following centuries. In the 
sixteenth century the windows were pic- 
torial; perspective had been introduced 
and a type of painting applied which was 
not suitable in glass. A lack of faith, ex- 
cessive individualism, and a striving for 
total realism brought on the dark ages 
of art. At present, artists, reverting to 
the beautiful windows in great European 
cathedrals, are reviving the art of the 
Middle Ages. 

To be artistic and inspiring, windows 
have to be designed in terms of form, 
color, and content for the structure they 
adorn. They are born into a building, 
not merely added to it. These require- 
ments do not hinder variety; like the 
children of one family, the windows of a 
church may exhibit considerable variety 
in unity. In all Christian art there is a 
unity growing out of common faith, com- 
mon thought, and common worship, as 
union exists through Christ in the Com- 
munion of Saints. 

A stained-glass window not only admits 
and colors light, but it has in addition 
several prominent effects on the light ad- 
mitted. In coming through glass, light 
radiates or spreads out in patches of color. 
Again, light passing through stained glass 
minimizes black; thus the lead used in 
glazing is made very unobtrusive, while 
aiding the contrast of light and dark. 
When there is powerful light on the in- 
side opposed to natural light without, 
the color dies. The mystic effect of the 
stained glass window is due entirely to 
the transmitted light which it affects. 
Certain colors temper other colors near 
them. Reds and blues are particularly 
strong colors, while the light playing out 
side also varies the colors. 

According to the character of colors, 


dynamic arrangement, and the activity 
of light, stained-glass windows may have 
a variety of moods. They are subject to 
abrupts changes, show sudden flashes of 
flame and then fleeting shadows. They 
reflect the weather, the season, and the 
time of day. For these reasons, no one 
on a hurried visit can appreciate ade- 
quately the windows in a magnificent 
cathedral like Chartres. An artist has 
remarked that to know Chartres and its 
moods one has to sit for hours inside the 
church in sunshine and rain, early and 
late, from the spring through the bright 
light of summer and in the subdued 
maturity of autumn. Ahn inspiring stain- 
ed glass window is alive, glowing, and 
even articulate in its “Benedicite Do- 
mino!” 

All Christian art is rooted in the past. 
Subjects from the Old Testament were 
frequently found in the early windows. 
God was presented as the Creator and 
Giver of gifts. The Creation and fall of 
man, the Redemption, the life of our 
Lady, and the lives of the saints were all 
popular. The older windows were elabor- 
ated, for the most part, from pure colors. 
The art of enameling or painting on glass, 
though introduced into France in the 
tenth century, did not reach its height of 
development until the thirteenth century. 
One of the oldest surviving windows is 
the Ascension window at Le Mans, 
France, which is ascribed to the eleventh 
or twelfth century. The figures stand 
against strong backgrounds of red and 
blue in alternation. 

Two figure types were prominent in 
the early windows — the canopy window 
and the Jesse window. The canopy win- 
dow presented a figure in rich colors on 
either a colored or white background 
within borders and under a canopy. One 
of the oldest of these is the figure of 
Methuselah originally in the choir cleres- 
tory of Canterbury Cathedral. The 
figures of St. Anne, David, and Solomon 
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in Chartres are more highly ornamented 
and seemingly of later origin. 

The Jesse window pictured the gene- 
alogy of the Saviour rising from the root 
of Jesse, who lay asleep at the base of 
the window. From the resting Jesse 
sprang a tree or vine rising upward from 
panel to panel. On the branches of the 
scroll work with foliage appeared the 
kings and patriarchs, ancestors of Christ. 
The tree terminated with the Virgin and 
Christ at the top of the window. In the 
Jesse window at Chartres, which is nine 


feet wide and twenty-five feet high, the- 


Prophets who foretold Christ’s coming 
are arrayed on either side of the tree. 
A rich border envelopes the whole win- 
dow. 

The subject matter taken from the 
New Testament followed closely the en- 
cyclopedias of the time. Catholic prin- 
ciples attended every situation of life and 
worship. Subjects dealing with the spiri- 
tual and corporal works of mercy and the 
parables of our Lord were abundant. For 
instance, a series of medallions in a win- 
dow of the Cathedral at Chartres tells the 
story of the Good Samaritan. A similar 
window at Bourges pictures most vividly 
the wanderings and the return of the 
Prodigal Son. 

High lights in the history of St. Thomas 
a Becket are portrayed in a thirteenth 
century window of Sens Cathedral. Lives 
of the Saints have always been desirable 
subjects. Among the windows of Our 
Lady the most exquisite is that known as 
“Our Lady of the Beautiful Window” at 
Chartres. Mary with her Child on her 
lap sits on a throne in the upper part of 
the window; small angels surround her 
with candles and incense. Beneath are 
medallions portraying the Marriage at 
Cana and the Temptation. It is thought 
the picture of the Virgin and Child are 
of twelfth-century origin, while the an- 
gels and medallions were added in the 
thirteenth century. 
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A twelfth-century window at Poitiers, 
rich in its combinations of red and blue, 
tells the story of the Crucifixion, Resur- 
rection, and Ascension of our Lord. Some 
artists think this window may be older 
than the Ascension window at Le Mans. 
Bourges Cathedral possesses a window of 
medallions illustrating incidents surround- 
ing our Lord’s Passion and Death; the 
driving of the money-changers from the 
Temple, the raising of Lazarus from the 
dead; Christ’s encounter with the Phari- 
sees, the treason of Judas, the Last Sup- 
per, and the washing of the feet of His 
disciples. 

Medallions were often symbolic; for 
example, in one Christ is represented in 
the center with doves around Him in 
seven circles representing the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, and connected with His 
breast by rays. Christ is unveiling a 
figure on his left side called ““Synagoga” 
and crowning another on His right titled 
“Ecclesia.” Another unusual medallion, 
“the ark of the covenant,” portrays God 
holding up a Crucifix which rises from an 
ark — a box on wheels — and around the 
ark are the symbols of the four Evangel- 
ists. The cross is the new covenant ris- 
ing out of the old (the ark). These two 
medallions adorn the Church of St. Denis 
built by the great Abbot Suger who died 
in 11§2. 

It has been said that Grecian art sought 
the reality of myth, while modernistic 
art seeks the myth of reality. Christian 
art alone pursues mystic reality. The 
spiritual ideas expressed in glass and mor- 
tar made the old European cathedrals 
great. Some of these structures were 
centuries in the making. The windows, 
therefore, could not have been the work of 
one man. The work was so well unified 
that, in every instance, it betrayed the 
humility of the artist who labored only 
that God might be glorified. Had the 
artist tried to immortalize his own work, 
harmony would never have been attained. 
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Common faith and spiritual values which 
saturated the whole life of the Christian 
made possible the art of the early and 
middle ages of the Church. When spiri- 
tual decline came, art necessarily declined. 
Before the turn of the present century a 
revival began which, especially in Eng- 
land, led back to the medieval processes 
in stained glass. The movement is con- 
tinuing in this country. Present-day de- 


velopments in appreciation of the 
Church’s liturgy ought to bring a return 
to the beauty of the great cathedrals. 
New and modern developments may oc- 
cur in perfect harmony with the liturgy. 
The Church has never been a stagnant 
organization. Not only to the artist but 
to everyone is there a great challenge to 
develop an appreciation of real art. 


Benedictine Prayer and Life 


By Rev. Maurus Ou icstacer, O.S.B. 


N St. Benedict’s mind prayer was co- 
extensive with life. To live as a monk 

was topray. Like breathing, prayer was 
something that was natural and a sine 
gua non in the cloister. The great Patri- 
arch expected his monks to be men of 
prayer, to be students of the art of prayer, 
because he presupposed that they came 
to the monastery to seek God and the 
way to find God is through prayer. 

St. Benedict arranged the life of the 
monk, and prayer followed. He built 
his monasteries away from the distrac- 
tions of the world, he laid down the regu- 
lation of silence, he ordained times for 
the Opus Dei and Lectio divina, he allowed 
for the otium sanctum necessary for a life 
of prayer, and then prayer developed as 
a way of life. 

In trying to understand St. Benedict’s 
ideas on private prayer, it is necessary to 
bear in mind this interpenetration of pray- 
er and life. If we grasp the idea fully, 
we shall understand much that might 
otherwise appear somewhat puzzling. 
We shall readily understand why there 
is so little legislation on private prayer, 
which in comparison with modern rules 


is very marked. In two short chapters, 
the twentieth and the fifty-second, the 
holy legislator gave a few general direc- 
tions. But this was enough for monks 
who prayed always, who learned how to 
pray by praying. St. Benedict in his 
discretion did not want to cramp his sons 
by too many small regulations; he wished 
to allow for individual differences of 
temperament, talent, education; he wish- 
ed to allow free play to the Holy Spirit. 


Tue Srronc GrouNDWORK OF 
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And yet St. Benedict did not neglect 
the guidance of his monks; as we said 
above, he gave a few general directions 
for private prayer. In these directions 
we find that he placed the utmost stress 
on humility and compunction of heart. 
As a wise builder, he was careful to lay 
the foundation well, to make it deep and 
strong. Accordingly he began with 
humility: 

If, when we wish to bring anything to the 
notice of men in high station, we do not pre- 
sume to do so except with humility and rever- 
ence, how much more ought we with all humili- 
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ty and purity of devotion to offer our suppli- 
cation to the Lord God of allthings. (Chapter 20) 
Humility is the first requisite for prayer, 
because by it we recognize our need for 
help and ask for it. St. Augustine says: 
“The first step toward conversion is 
acknowledgment of our sins.” The re- 
fusal to admit the truth of his condition 
deters the proud man from praying. 
Witness the parable of the Publican and 
the Pharisee. Like our Lord, St. Bene- 
dict inculcated humility. 

The humble man, then, with the Publi- 
can, will strike his breast and ask for 
mercy. He will bow his head with “‘tears 
of compunction” and turn away from his 
sins. We must first turn away from our 
life of errors and vice before we can turn 
to the Lord, and we must do this whole- 
heartedly, “with tears.” Because many 
people do not turn away completely from 
their evil ways, they are not solid, their 
spirituality is not deep and lasting, they 
cannot build the superstructure of the 
spiritual life. 


Tue REVERENCE OF THE MAN oF FAITH 


Another basic quality that St. Benedict 
inculcated is reverence, or the fear of the 
Lord. This virtue he mentions in Chap- 
ter 20 together with humility as a requi- 
site of good prayer; in fact, the title of 
that chapter is De reverentia orationis. 
When speaking in Chapter 52 of the con- 
duct of the brethren in the house of 
prayer, he says, “Let reverence be shown 
to God.” The entire Rule is filled with 
reverence. So long as a man is reverent, 
St. Benedict knew that he may become 
very familiar and loving in his intercourse 
with God. He will not go to excess, be- 
cause ““The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom,” and faith will keep him 
in his true place before the Divine 
Majesty. 

The holy Patriarch also recommended 
fervor and brevity. “If another should 
wish to pray in private, let him enter 
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quietly and pray, not in a loud voice but 
with tears and fervor of heart.” (Chapter 
52) “Therefore, prayer ought to be short 
and pure, unless perchance it is prolonged 
by the inspiration of Divine Grace.” 
(Chapter 52) We find simple and fervent 
prayer here advocated, not mechanical, 
repetitious prayers that tire and invite 
distractions. Prayers direct from the 
heart of man to the heart of God, this is 
what the practical Roman advised. Such 
prayers are naturally short and should 
be frequent. 


Naturat Mepiration, Lectrio Divina 


Heretofore we have been considering 
private prayer in a general way. Before 
proceeding further, however, we shall try 
to look at prayer as St. Benedict and 
his monks must have practiced it. Private 
prayer was, as the name implies, not com- 
mon but personal and intimate. It was 
the prayer that the monks exercised after 
the common liturgical prayers were over, 
in the silence of the oratory, in their cells, 
or wherever they might be when occupied 
with /ectio divina. There must have been 
a considerable amount of it as the cloistral 
life was conducive to its pursuit, and 
monks were, in varying degrees, spiritual 
men. 

The private prayer of the early monks 
was inspired by the liturgy, from which 
it drew its elements. When praying 
privately, the monks conversed with God 
in their own words and in the prayers or 
ejaculations that came spontaneously to 
their minds, and these were usually 
verses of the psalms or prayers from the 
Divine Office. In those days there were 
no prayer books other than the psalter. 
Popular devotions, as we think of them 
today, were unknown. There was no 
well defined ecclesiastical year with its 
calendar of saints. The cultus of the 
Blessed Sacrament was not developed as 
it is today. The art of prayer was un- 
doubtedly simple and therefore unexag- 
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gerated and sound. Especially was St. 
Benedict’s way of prayer well balanced, 
for it was guided by the same principles 
of Roman discretion as was the Holy 
Rule. 

Meditation as we practice it today was 
unknown to the early monks. But they 
had something that served as a sort of 
meditation, something that raised their 
minds to heavenly things and inflamed 
their hearts to love and serve God, name- 
ly, lectio divina. 

Interpreters of the Holy Rule do not 
know what the great legislator specifically 
meant by the term /ectio divina; it is gen- 
erally agreed, however, that it signified 
a meditative reading of matter calculated 
to edify. By this exercise, we may sup- 
pose, the monks read until a passage 
struck them, then they paused to think 
over the matter, or to give vent to their 
afféctions, or to hold colloquies with God. 
Repeating this process several times, they 
accomplished the ends of modern medita- 
tion in a sort of natural manner, rather 
than in a scientific, methodical way. 

This reading was not only a spiritual 
exercise akin to our meditation, but it 
was also a study, whereby the monks 
acquired knowledge, both sacred and pro- 
fane. It probably included little if any 
reading for recreation, as there were few 
books of such character written at that 
time. 

With characteristic discretion St. Bene- 
dict was careful that his monks read only 
books that were written by “the most 
renowned, orthodox, and Catholic Fath- 
ers” (Chapter 9). The danger of books 
tainted with heresy creeping into the 
monasteries was very real, as we know 
from the fact that the theological heresies 
of the East had spread far and wide. 
From these false doctrines St. Benedict 
would shield his sons. That he was 
broad in his reading tastes we can infer 
from his own reading revealed by a study 
of the sources of the Holy Rule. Abbot 


Butler lists among others: Cassian (360- 
435), St. Augustine (354-430), St. Leo I 
(440-461), St. Jerome (340-420), St. Basil 
(330-370), St. Hilary (300-367), Sulpicius 
Severus (360-425 cir.), and St. Cesarius 
of Arles (470-522). These authors cer- 
tainly are “renowned and orthodox,” and 
some of them were quite modern at the 
time of St. Benedict. Considering the 
length of time it must have taken books 
and manuscripts to spread in those days, 
we can say that several of these authors 
were almost contemporaneous. 


Tue Monks’ ConTEMPLATIVE PRAYER 


Not only did St. Benedict’s way of pray- 
er lay well the foundation for the lower 
forms of prayer, but it also contained 
the contemplative element. That it en- 
couraged contemplation we can infer first 
from the kind of prayer St. Benedict him- 
self practiced. When he fled the world 
to become a monk, he embraced the life 
of a hermit, which was pre-eminently a 
life of contemplation. For three years 
he occupied himself mostly in the con- 
templation of divine things and must 
have become proficient in the art of 
prayer. 

When the man of God left his caveat 
Subiaco to take up the cenobitical life, 
he did not break off his life of prayer. 
Although he could not devote as much 
time to it as he did when he lived in soli- 
tude, he nevertheless continued to cul- 
tivate it. Apparently he even made pro- 
gress in prayer, for later he was granted 
a vision that revealed him as one of the 
great mystics of the Church. St. Grego- 
ry, in describing this vision, said that the 
holy Patriarch saw “the whole world col- 
lected under a single sunbeam,” and 
theologians, including St. Thomas, have 
discussed whether St. Benedict through 
this vision had a foretaste of the Beatific 
Vision. 
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Tue Mystic East MEETs THE 
Practica, West 


Furthermore, St. Benedict’s way of 
prayer contained a large element of con- 
templation because the monasticism of 
his day was but recently inherited from 
the East, and Eastern monasticism was 
essentially contemplative. It was this 
monasticism, recently transplanted from 
the East, that St. Benedict transformed 
by his Roman genius into the workable 
and practical monasticism of the West. 
Rich with the accumulation of the deep, 
eternal thoughts of the Fathers of the 
Desert, this monasticism was moulded 
by the energetic Roman to the mentality 
of the Western Church. The oriental 
spirit of thought and sentiment was quite 
different from the spirit of action and will 
of the West. The East, Asia Minor and 
Egypt, had the deposit of spirituality; 
Rome had the rugged strength of will and 
organization. The world needed the 
union of the two, which was given to it 
to a certain extent through the leadership 
of the Fathers of the Church. Where 
this union was accomplished, great good 
resulted in Christendom. To St. Bene- 
dict was given by Divine Providence the 
task of uniting Eastern and Western 
monachism, or rather of moulding East- 
ern monachism to the spirit of the West. 
His genius accomplished the task by 
composing the Holy Rule. This master- 
ful piece of legislation injected the /adora 
element necessary to balance and fertilize 
the monasticism of the East. The suc- 
cessful outcome of his work earned for 
St. Benedict the title of Patriarch of 
Western Monasticism and raised him to 
the stature of one of the great figures of 
history. 


In writing his Rule, St. Benedict did 
not compose a manual of mystical and 
ascetical theology. He pointed to the 
sources, however, whence his monks could 
learn the art of prayer. He said: Go to 
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the Fathers and the Doctors of the 
Church. 


But for those who are desirous of advancing 
with rapid strides to the perfection of religious 
life, there are the teachings of the Holy Fathers, 
the observance of which shall bring a man to 
the heights of perfection... Or what book of 
the Holy Catholic Fathers does not proclaim 
how we may by a direct course reach our Crea- 
tor. And what else are the Conferences of the 
Fathers, their Institutes and Lives? (Chapter 73) 

In order then to find out what kind of 
contemplation the great Patriarch coun- 
seled, we too must go to the early Fathers 
and writers of the Church, especially to 
Cassian and the Greek Fathers. 


CassIAN AND “Pure Prayer” 


To substantiate the foregoing argu- 
ments that St. Benedict’s way of prayer 
included contemplation, we can bring 
forth the expression “‘pure prayer,” found 
in the Holy Rule (Chapter 20). “There- 
fore prayer ought to be... pure...” 
This expression, being a technical term, 
had a very precise meaning in the time 
of St. Benedict and was often used by the 
spiritual writers of his time. 

Among these writers one specially 
worthy of note was John Cassian, whom 
St. Benedict read with great predilection 
and quoted repeatedly in his Holy Rule. 
The works of this writer formed St. Bene- 
dict’s manual of prayer. Not only was 
Cassian read by St. Benedict and his 
monks, but he remained a standard 
ascetical author for many centuries. St. 
Thomas Aquinas regarded him so highly 
that he kept a copy of his writings before 
him on his work-desk. 

The writings of Cassian contain many 
passages on prayer, but it is especially 
in Collations IX and X that we find the 
sources whence St. Benedict drew his doc- 
trine on prayer. According to Cassian, 
“pure prayer” is a striving by the more 
spiritual faculties of the soul after free- 
dom from pictures of the imagination. 
It is an emptying of the mind of all 
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images and sense perceptions as an imme- 
diate preparation for the contemplation 
of the pure spirit, God. ‘No image of 
the divinity, no memory of aught said, 
or appearances of aught done, or form 
of any kind of impression is admitted to 
the mind... (X, 5) He also explains 
that purity of prayer is to be attained 
only by purity of heart and life, and the 
one will be proportionate to the other. 
(IX 3-6) Then the soul will come to the 
mystical experience that Cassian relates 
concerning Abbot Isaac in the following 
words: “I feel that by the visitation of 
the Holy Spirit, I have gained direct pur- 
pose of soul, steadfastness of thought, 
keenness of heart, with ineffable joy and 
transport of mind, and in the exuberance 
of spiritual feelings I have perceived by 
a sudden illumination from the Lord that 
there abounds in me a revelation of most 
sacred ideas previously altogether hidden 
from me.” (X, 10) 


CHARACTERISTCS OF THE MystTICcISM 
OF THE Earty Monks 


If we examine into the contemplation 
of St. Benedict and the early monks, we 
shall find that it has characteristics which 
set it off as being very safe and sane. 
Abbot Butler, in the studies that resulted 
in his Western Mysticism, finds a number 
of excellent qualities in this contempla- 
tion. Although he says the mysticism 
he evaluates is not specifically Benedic- 
tine, it can be used for our purpose, be- 
cause, despite the fact that it did not 
originate with St. Benedict, it was never- 
theless influenced by him through the 
Western monachism he instituted; its two 
principal exponents and best representa- 
tives were sons of St. Benedict, namely, 
St. Gregory the Great and St. Bernard; 
and it was the only kind of contemplation 
practiced by the monks during the entire 
Benedictine centuries, i.e., from about 
the middle of the sixth to the middle of 
the twelfth century. 


The first characteristic or differenti- 
ating note of this contemplation consist- 
ed in the fact that God was viewed as 
light, and the highest mystic experience 
was the revelation of that light. Mystics 
after the early Middle Ages, following the 
writings of Pseudo-Dionysius, described 
their mystic states in terms of darkness 
and obscurity. They believed that the 
process by which God is approached is one 
of unknowing, whereby the soul divests 
itself of pictures of the imagination and 
memory and thus is plunged into a certain 
kind of darkness. The early monks also 
went through an emptying process when 
they strove after “pure prayer,” but they 
stressed the angle of light and knowledge. 
St. Gregory, for example, conceives God 
as “unencompassed Light,” whom man 
can see only through the “chink of con- 
templation.” 

Another characteristic is found in the 
fact that their contemplation was pre- 
scholastic, that is, not presented in a sys- 
tematic or scientific manner. In the 
early days writers discoursed on con- 
templation simply as their own personal 
experience, whereas the scholastics treat- 
ed of the subject in a speculative and 
philosophical manner to such an extent 
that mystical theology tended to become 
a science of contemplation rather than 
contemplation itself, an intellectual sys- 
tem rather than a religious experience. 

Other characteristics were that visions, 
revelations, rapture of the body, or other 
psycho-physical phenomena were seldom 
experienced by the early monks. The 
type of mysticism abounding in such 
phenomena set in with St. Gertrude and 
the two Mechtilds in the century after 
St. Bernard, and entered into the experi- 
ences of later mystics to such an extent 
as to be identified with mysticism itself. 
Objection cannot be made that the mys- 
ticism of the early centuries did not ascend 
to the higher forms of infused contempla- 
tion, rapture, and the transforming union. 
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Certainly St. Augustine, St. Gregory, and 
St. Bernard, and a host of others during 
the Benedictine centuries were great 
mystics, and God favored them with in- 
fused contemplation of a very high kind, 
but it remains true that the phenomena 
mentioned above did not abound in them. 
There certainly were not many cases, if 
any, like that of St. Joseph of Cupertino, 
who was often raised high into the air 
while in prayer. 

Lastly, there was little fear of illusion 
or deception by the devil on the part of 
the early mystics. Although St. Gregory 
in his Dialogues often refers to the activity 
of the devil among men, yet when he 
speaks of his own intimate relations with 
God in prayer, he seldom mentions the 
evil one. St. Teresa, Father Baker, and 
other mystics of their period lived in con- 
stant fear lest they be deceived by the 
Prince of Darkness. Spiritual directors 
and theologians were often consulted by 
these mystics in order to prevent the 
machinations of the devil from intruding 
into their life of prayer. 


LirurcicaL Mysticism 


Over and above the characteristics that 
Abbot Butler finds in the contemplation 
of the early monks, we include that of its 
connection with the liturgy. As we have 
seen, the liturgy inspired and conditioned 
the contemplative prayer of the monks 
and was probably the greatest factor in 
keeping itsound. It exercised this whole- 
some influence chiefly by teaching the 
monks to use creatures to rise to the Cre- 
ator. The flowers of the field, the birds 
of the air were means, not hindrances, to 
the contemplation of God. That the 
“‘world is charged with the grandeur of 
God” was a commonplace with the early 
monks. Especially did the liturgy make 
use of the humility of Christ as the most 
sure way to the Father. In the various 
phases of the Incarnation and Redemption 
we find the perfections of God mirrored 
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as we can find them reflected nowhere 
else. In the lives of the saints we see the 
goodness, the power, the mercy of God 
exemplified in a wonderful manner, but 
in Christ we see them in their perfection. 

Liturgical prayer cannot be called 
mystical in the strict sense, because by 
mysticism is understood the rising above 
forms and images to the Divinity through 
the operation of God himself. But it 
leads to “pure prayer.” For example, 
the psalms contain passages that draw 
the soul to praise, thank, and love God. 
If the soul, when touched by one of these 
passages, allows itself to follow the in- 
spiration, it will offer a real affective 
prayer; and, if it perseveres in this prac- 
tice, will be drawn gradually toward 
simplified and mystical prayer. St. Tere- 
sa says that vocal prayers, like the Our 
Father, can lead man to the highest forms 
of contemplation. If this is true, then 
the liturgy can also do the same. 

We have an example of mystical prayer 
springing directly from the liturgy in St. 
Gertrude the Great. While singing the 
Office in choir, she frequently went into 
ecstasy. A verse of a psalm or a line of 
a hymn was sufficient to lead her to the 
highest contemplative prayer. As we 
know, it was to this soul, steeped in litur- 
gical piety, that Christ revealed the be- 
ginnings of devotion to His Sacred Heart. 
Abbot Butler does not include St. Ger- 
trude among the typical Benedictine 
mystics; she lived after the Benedictine 
centuries when Christian piety began to 
turn to particular phases of the Humanity 
of Christ. She is, nevertheless, a classic 
example of mysticism receiving its in- 
spiration from the liturgy, and may well 
serve as a model for us moderns who live 
in the age of special devotions. 


SUMMARY OF THE BENEDICTINE Way 


To sum up what was said before, 
Benedictine piety was above all liturgical 
and therefore well balanced and practical. 
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It concerned itself more with the love 
of God than with the definition of that 
love, and for that reason was spontaneous 
and affective. It sought union with God 
through the heart rather than through 
the head and led to mystical union with- 
out trying to explain the process. Com- 
ing before the scholastics and Pseudo- 
Dionysius it was not distracted by specu- 
lation or theory, but very simply sought 
its end, guided and inspired by the liturgy. 
And because it was closely connected 
with the liturgy, it was Christo-centric, 
like the piety of its founder, St. Benedict. 

Benedictine prayer was, moreover, free 


in the sense that it was not restricted by 
undue regulations and methods. It was 
not prescribed piety, but the normal way 
to seek God. The monks looked upon 
contemplation as the end or term of the 
spiritual life, not as a quasi-miraculous 
state accompanied by visions and rap- 
tures. They saw in contemplation the 
prayer of the many good souls striving 
to lead the full life mapped out by St. 
Benedict. Whether they reached the 
vision of God depended more on God than 
upon themselves. If in this life they did 
not see God, then, perforce, they had to 
wait for the Beatific Vision in heaven. 


Monk, Missioner and Archbishop 


By Stster Hivparita Cart, O.S.B. 


HEN in 1889 the life of Archbishop 
William Ullathorne came to a close, 
an outstanding figure in the English 
Catholic Church of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was taken from this world. Or- 
dained a Benedictine priest in 1831, the 
future Archbishop volunteered for pioneer 
work in Australia in 1833 and served there 
as vicar-general until 1840. A few years 
after his return to England the Australian 
missionary was consecrated bishop, and 
it was in this role that he left his impress 
on the Church in England. Archbishop 
Ullathorne shared, with Cardinals Wise- 
man, Newman, and Manning, the distinc- 
tion of being one of the protagonists of 
the first forty years of the restored Cath- 
olic hierarchy in England. So well did he 
perform the tasks of his high calling that 
one of his biographers, the scholarly 
Abbot Cuthbert Butler of Downside 
Abbey, England, said of him: 
It may be held that, better than Manning, 
better than Newman, better even than Wise- 


man, did Ullathorne stand for that progressive 
form of the old Challoner English Catholicism, 
that on the whole has maintained itself, and is 
still predominantly the Catholicism of the 
Catholics of England. 


William Bernard Ullathorne was born 
at Pocklington, in Yorkshire, on May 7, 
1806, the eldest of ten children. On his 
father’s side, Ullathorne came of famous 
lineage. His great, great grandmother, 
Anne More, was the seventh in line of 
descent from St. Thomas More, the chan- 
cellor of England who was martyred dur- 
ing the reign of Henry VIII. In the case 
of his mother, Hannah Longstaff, how- 
ever, it was different. She was of Pro- 
testant descent, but was converted to 
Catholicism before she was married to 
William Ullathorne. After their mar- 
riage they set up a drapery business of 
their own at Pocklington, and here the 
future monk, missioner, and bishop was 


born. ’ 
Ullathorne’s father was a popular char- 
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acter in the village and his mother was 
greatly esteemed and respected on account 
of her good sense and gentle kindness. 
At home he learned to say his prayers at 
her knee, and for his first schooling he 
was sent to a Miss Plummer, the daughter 
of a Protestant clergyman. As soon as 
he was able to read, a lady gave him a 
picture book of Bible stories, which afford- 
ed him much pleasure. Later on a Mr. 
Holmes, an intimate friend of the family, 
lent the young lad Arabian Nights, Gul- 
liver’s Travels, and other books which 
strengthened his imaginative tendencies. 
The boy was reticent and cared little for 
play. The climax of his literary enjoy- 
ment was reached when Robinson Crusoe 
came into his hands. He never seemed 
to tire reading it, and the story probably 
did much to stimulate his love for the 
sea at a later period. 

At the age of eight years William was 
sent to school at Burnby, two miles from 
his home, where he was tutored by a hard 
and exacting teacher. To quote his own 
words: “The master had more than once 
hard work to conquer my pride in which 
he unfortunately failed. For the more 
he thrashed me the more I quietly, but 
desperately, stiffened my spirit to endure, 
and afterwards boasted that the master 
had not conquered.” 

After about two years the father trans- 
ferred his residence and business to Scar- 
borough, and here young Ullathorne got 
his first glimpse of the sea. He attended 
the school there for some time but at the 
age of twelve his father apprenticed him 
in the business with the idea that after 
several years of trade he would better 
appreciate the value of books, and would 
be able to apply his mind with more prac- 
tical intelligence to such mercantile edu- 
cation as the business required. 

For a year he continued thus, but with 
no great satisfaction. After working 
hours he would follow his passion for 
reading, running through all the books 
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that tempted him by their titles. Those 
that dealt with voyages and travel were 
still the leading attraction, but light 
novels and romances were frequently in- 
cluded. Thus, as time went on, un- 
directed reading filled the boy with a 
strong desire to see the world, and the 
only way to accomplish this end was to 
go tosea. To this his father and mother 
strenuously objected, but seeing the boy’s 
determination, they yielded at last, hop- 
ing, of course, that he would soon sicken 
of such a life and return home. 

The day arrived for him to sail. The 
parish priest admonished the youth to re- 
ceive the sacraments before he set out, 
but being of a conceited, proud, high- 
strung nature, he fancied that the good 
priest was obtruding too much on what 
concerned him alone and eventually re- 
fused his request. 

Young Ullathorne began his service at 
sea as cabin boy on the brig Leghorn. 
His mother had entrusted him to the cap- 
tain who treated him almost as a son, 
keeping him as much as possible aloof 
from the sailors, except in the high watch- 
es, and never allowing him to go ashore 
except in his own company. 

The voyages took him to the seaports 
of the Mediterranean lands and to the 
Scandinavian countries, all of which he 
describes very graphically in his autobio- 
graphy. The north enchanted him much 
more than the Mediterranean regions, for 
he had much of the poetical element in 
his makeup, probably from his reading 
and study of the English classics. 

On returning to London from these Bal- 
tic and North Sea voyages, he met some 
of his relatives with whom, when he had 
leave on shore, he went to Mass. He 
avows that when abroad he had always 
adhered to the confession of his Catholici- 
ty and was proud of it. 

Several times he escaped miraculously 
from drowning in the Thames. One day, 
through a trifling mistake, the skipper 
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became very angry with him, and gave 
him a kick. This wounded the young 
sailor’s pride to such an extent that he de- 
termined to abandon the ship. That night 
he packed all his belongings, cautiously 
scrambled across the tier of ships into a 
lighter boat, and hailed a wherry at the 
landing. The owner suspected him of 
being a runaway, but Ullathorne bribed 
him to put him on shore. He wandered 
about the streets of London, answering 
the police and patrols who were suspicious 
of his bundle, that he was simply a coun- 
try lad on the way to visit his cousins. 
He did actually visit some relatives, three 
of whom accompanied him back to the 
ship and there had an interview with the 
captain who proposed that he should re- 
main with his friends for the winter and 
rejoin the ship in the spring. He enjoyed 
the sights of London for a time and then 
returned home. In vain did his parents 
try to persuade him to give up the sea, 
but his ‘fondness for roaming to see the 
world made him refuse. So in the spring 
he again set sail. This time he went, 
not as a cabin boy, but as a sailor, so he 
was thrown into the forecastle among the 
group whose language was sometimes the 
vilest imaginable. However, there was 
another youth on board, older than he, 
who was not only upright but very eager 
to improve himself. Their mutual ambi- 
tion led to a certain intimacy between 
them. 

One day while William was tarring a 
cable, his father and uncle appeared and 
stood gazing at him. The former looked 
anything but pleased, and coming on 
board said: “Do you mean to say that you 
like this?” The boy stayed on until the 
ship reached Memel, on the shores of the 
Baltic Sea, where he found deliverance. 
When Sunday morning came the mate 
invited him to accompany him to Mass. 

Ullathorne’s experience in the chapel 
at Memel on that memorable Sunday 
morning seems to have brought about his 





conversion, for in after life, he used to 
speak of it as such. To quote his own 
words: ‘““The moment I entered the chapel 
I was struck by the simple fervor of the 
scene: it threw me into a cold shiver; my 
heart was turned inward upon myself; 
I saw the claims of God upon me and 
felt a deep reproach within my soul... .” 
He lived in a sort of rapture until he 
reached London. He then wrote to his 
parents and informed them that he want- 
ed to leave the sea and return home. 
This was speedily arranged and he again 
entered his father’s business. In the 
meantime, he made the acquaintance of a 
young priest at Scarborough at whose re- 
quest he resumed the study of the cate- 
chism. A friend pressed Ullathorne’s 
brother James to become a church student 
at Downside, but when James declined, 
William offered to go in his stead, and 
to his great delight everything was so 
arranged. 

William Ullathorne arrived at Down- 
side early in February, 1823, being nearly 
seventeen years old. Everything impress- 
ed him very favorably; the whole tenor 
of life was in complete contrast to all he 
had ever known, and threw new light into 
his mind as to the practical side of the 
Catholic religion. Until his arrival at 
Downside he had never assisted at Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament. Father 
Polding, later the first Archbishop of 
Sydney, was his prefect and director. 
To him he made a general confession, and 
on Christmas night, 1823, ten months 
after his arrival, he made his. first Holy 
Communion. On the feast of the Epipha- 
ny, 1824, Ullathorne became a postulant 
and on March 12, 1824, a little more than 
a year after he had entered Downside, 
he received the Benedictine habit. Ulla- 
thorne, in his autobiography, speaks high- 
ly of Father Polding, the novice-master, 
saying that “he was a man of warm and 
tender heart and pure religious instincts, 
who formed our souls to detachment and 
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the spirit of the Benedictine Rule with 
unction and genuine solicitude.” 

He also relates that he made a special 
study of The Spiritual Combat, the Lives 
of the Saints, especially of the Fathers of 
the Desert in whom the spiritual combat 
was most completely illustrated. The 
whole doctrine of Christian and religious 
humility took such hold on him that he 
earnestly entreated his superiors to allow 
him to go to La Trappe, there to live a 
penitential life, forgotten by the world. 
They diverted him from this, fearing that 
if he should fail at La Trappe he would 
probably lose his vocation and return to 
the world, He was advised to make his 
profession as an English Benedictine, 
with the understanding that if after a 
number of years he still felt the urge to 
become a Trappist, they would offer no 
further objection. As time went on he 
began to feel that this desire had been 
only a delusion, and he was admitted to 
first profession, April 9, 1825. From 
then on he continued his studies, devot- 
ing himself to every course he pursued, 
whether it was rhetoric, logic, philosophy, 
or scripture. His study of theology be- 
gan in 1828. Up to that time Ullathorne 
had always been under Father Polding’s 
tutelage — now he passed to that of 
Doctor Brown, later Bishop of Newport 
and Minevia, whom Ullathorne consider- 
ed the only person from whose living voice 
he had ever learned very much. Allelse 
he had acquired chiefly through books. 
During the years of his theological studies, 
Ullathorne spent much time in research 
and devout reading, e.g., the best edi- 
tions of St. Augustine, Tertullian, St. 
Bernard, Bossuet, and others. Through- 
out his life he was an assiduous reader of 
the ecclesiastical writers, above all of the 
Fathers, and this from his earliest days, 
to such an extent that in 1889 Bishop 
Hedley in his eulogy at the funeral said: 
“Those who remember Bishop Ullathorne 
in his youth recall the figure of a student 
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bowed over the folio of a Father of the 
Church. He read Augustine and Origen, 
Ambrose and Tertullian, Chrysostom and 
his own St. Bernard.” 

Another proof of this is the general 
preface to his sermons. It contains a 
series of appreciations of the principal 
Fathers, based manifestly on personal 
knowledge and study. Saints Chrysos- 
tom, Gregory Nazianzen, Basil, Ephrem, 
Cyrus, Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine, 
Bernard, and Bonaventure are passed in 
review in a manner that shows that their 
principal writings had been carefully read 
and were thoroughly known. 

The subdiaconate and diaconate were 
conferred upon Ullathorne in 1828 and 
1830 respectively. In 1831 he was sent 
to Ampleforth, where he was placed in 
charge of the boys in the school, but the 
tradition at Ampleforth is that he was a 
failure as prefect. Other difficulties con- 
fronted him there. Strained relations 
had developed between Ullathorne and 
the Prior of Ampleforth, with the result 
that at the end of 1831 he received from 
the President of the English Benedictines 
a peremptory notice to return to his 
monastery by the shortest road. He had 
been ordained priest at Ushaw in Septem- 
ber of that same year. Back at Downside 
he was set to teach in the school attached 
to the monastery and there he remained 
until 1832, when he was sent to the 
Australian missions, for which he had 
volunteered. 

At this time the Australian missions 
included not only Australia proper, but 
also Tasmania, New Zealand, the South 
Sea Islands, Cape of Good Hope, Mada- 
gascar, and the Island of Mauritius, 550 
miles east of Madagascar in the Indian 
Ocean. Bishop Slater died in 1831 and 
the following year Father William Placid 
Morris, a monk of Downside, was appoint- 
ed to succeed him as Bishop of Mauritius 
and the rest. Bishop Morris naturally 
wished to obtain missionaries from his 











house of profession and accordingly made 
application to the superiors at Downside. 
Ullathorne gladly volunteered his services 
for the Australian missions, and he 
ascribes his eagerness to the influence of 
Father Polding, who had spoken to the 
young priests about the great need for 
missioners in Australia. After due pre- 
paration he embarked on his great voyage 
and after five months of sailing he landed 
at Sydney in February, 1833. 

The Catholic situation in Australia was 
desolate indeed, and very much confused. 
The governor had appealed for an ecclesi- 
astic with powers to straighten out mat- 
ters and after an interview at the colonial 
office, Bishop Morris appointed Ulla- 
thorne, who now became officially ‘“‘His 
Majesty’s Catholic Chaplain in New 
South Wales.” Of this vast diocese Ulla- 
thorne became vicar general at the age of 
twenty-six. 

Upon arrival he had found this new 
and unknown country, the great Austra- 
lian Commonwealth of the future, suffer- 
ing from the corrupting chaos of an Eng- 
lish penal station, surrounded by a rough- 
and-ready population of immigrants who 
were pouring into the land. 

But the zealous missionary discovered 
a nucleus of the Church in the Irish con- 
victs, many of whom had been sent to 
that far-away land for political or reli- 
gious reasons alone. He witnessed the 
horrors of transportation, the cruelties, 
the floggings, the agonies, and the execu- 
tions of these Irish convicts. From the 
moment Ullathorne entered into relations 
with the Australian government he 
worked zealously for the religious and 
social uplift of the Catholics he found 
there. Many of them were martyrs, who 
had borne the lash and cruelties of Eng- 
lish military rule rather than attend 
church services of the government’s 
choice. 

On his return to England in 1835, Ulla- 
thorne campaigned untiringly against 


the awful conditions he had witnessed, 
exposing man’s “inhumanity to man” to 
such a degree as to make even hard 
Englishmen quail. He was called upon 
to give evidence of the evils of transporta- 
tion and the penal colonies in Australia 
before a committee of Parliament, and at 
the request of the government he wrote 
a tract on the subject. He was also sum- 
moned to Rome to report on the condi- 
tions of the Australian missions. Roman 
authorities gradually realized that this 
youthful English Benedictine monk was 
doing much to add a new continent to 
Christeridom. 

In 1838 Ullathorne once more set sail 
for Sydney, Australia, this time with 
several priests who had offered themselves 
for the apostolic work. It was also his 
privilege to bring the first nuns to this 
new world. Shortly after his arrival he 
found himself the center of calumny and 
reproach, on account of the evidence he 
had given on the convict situation, for it 
was considered detrimental to the colony 
which thrived on the free labor of the 
convicts. Nevertheless, his views finally 
prevailed and convict transporation was 
abolished. So troubled had his life be- 
come, though, through this prolonged 
battle with obstacles, that Ullathorne 
turned his thoughts homeward, conclud- 
ing that Australia was not his final voca- 
tion. 

In 1840 he left Sydney, never to return. 
Before leaving he had drawn up a scheme 
for a regular Australian hierarchy, render- 
ed possible by the remarkable and rapid 
increase in Catholic population and or- 
ganizations. Upon its presentation in 
Rome this scheme received substantial 
adoption. 

Ullathorne was pressed more than once 
to accept a bishopric in Australia, but he 
remained staunch in his refusal and re- 
tired to the mission of Coventry. Here 
he labored zealously for four years as 
parish priest, and he afterwards described 
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this brief interval as the happiest time of 
his life. Perhaps the most satisfactory 
afterglow of the Australian adventure 
came after his installation as Bishop of 
Birmingham ten years later. A meeting 
was held at Sydney to wipe out once and 
forever the cruelties and pollutions of the 
convictsystem. By that time Ullathorne 
was popular in that distant land, where 
people cheered him as the old advocate 
of their new views. 

In England Bishop Ullathorne threw 
himself heart and soul into the great 
struggles which occupied English Cath- 
olics during the next several decades— 
the Papal Aggression, the restoration of 
the English hierarchy, the Vatican Coun- 
cil, controversies over the Oxford ques- 
tion, and others. In his autobiography 
he relates that at his consecration as 
bishop he had made the resolution never 
to relax until the English hierarchy had 
been restored, and toward this goal he 
worked tirelessly. 

As far back as the close of the eigh- 
teenth century the question of the English 
hierarchy had been debated at various 
times, both in England and at Rome, and 
about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the idea steadily gained ground. 
Several serious attempts were made by 
the Vicars Apostolic of England, the first 
at their annual meeting in 1847, and the 
second in 1848. At this latter meeting 
Ullathorne was selected as plenipotenti- 
ary of the Vicars, to go to Rome to urge 
the measure. After nine weeks of negoti- 
ations in Rome the last difficulties in the 
way of the hierarchy were surmounted, 
and the approval of the scheme proposed 
by the Vicars was secured. Ullathorne 
undoubtedly handled the business very 
tactfully, for we read that he carried it 
through with marked ability and success. 

The new hierarchy was proclaimed by 
Pope Pius IX, September 29, 1850. On 
its re-establishment at this time Ulla- 
thorne was appointed the first Catholic 
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bishop of Birmingham. During his thir- 
ty-eight-year tenure of this see, Bishop 
Ullathorne accomplished much. He erect- 
ed churches and established convents and 
schools throughout the diocese. 

In 1888, when Doctor Ullathorne ob- 
tained leave from the Holy See to retire 
from active duty, he received from Pope 
Leo XIII the honorary title of Arch- 
bishop of Cabasa. Death was imminent, 
and on the feast of St. Benedict, March 
21, 1889, he passed to his eternal reward. 
His body rests in the convent chapel at 
Stone, England, not far from that of 
Mother Margaret Hallahan, a Dominican 
secular tertiary, whose zeal, piety, and 
organizing powers equalled that of her 
spiritual friend. No complete life story 
of Bishop Ullathorne could be written 
without mention of this noble woman, 
who appreciated the depths of his charac- 
ter and assisted him in every way possible. 

Bishop Ullathorne was primarily a 
great Churchman. He came of the old 
hereditary English Catholic stock, and 
had grown to manhood before the new 
movements in Catholic life in England 
had set in, namely, the strong convert 
element, and the arrival of foreign modern 
religious orders with their continental 
ways and manners of devotion. Al- 
though his sympathies were always with 
the old-fashioned solid ways of the Eng- 
lish Catholics, still he was not narrow- 
minded in this attachment to the old,but 
was always ready to welcome what was 
truly good and progressive in the new. 
Thus he steered a sober-minded middle 
course between the extremes, and when 
opposing ideas clashed he stood for 
reasonable fusion. 

But the most determining element in 
Bishop Ullathorne’s character seems, un- 
questionably, to have been his monasti- 
cism. Throughout his life he was a great 
monk. When one reflects that he had 
spent only eight years in his monastery, 
and had sailed for the foreign mission 





field within a year of his ordination, it 
is remarkable that the ideas and prin- 
ciples of monasticism had taken hold so 
strongly that they continued until death 
to mold his character and his spiritual 
outlook. The reason must be sought 
primarily in the monastic bent of his 
natural disposition, but the intellectual 
training he gave himself was, without 


doubt, another reason. This training 
was derived mainly from the assiduous 
reading of the Fathers, a practice coun- 
selled by St. Benedict himself, and it is 
reasonable to attribute to this lifetime 
habit that strong Benedictine impress on 
mind and heart that made Ullathorne a 
great monk as well as a great bishop. 


Family Ideal 


By Patricia McCunnirF 


T is significant that Pope Pius XII, in 

issuing his recent encyclical on St. 
Benedict, recognized the value of his 
teachings to the layman as well as to the 
religious. The simplicity, soundness, and 
universality of the Holy Rule of St. Bene- 
dict have lent themselves not only to the 
needs of many monasteries but also to 
the problems of the wealthy and the 
poverty-stricken, the young and the old, 
the saints and the sinners down through 
the fourteen centuries. In an age and a 
country which sanctions sin as “‘the Ameri- 
can way of life,” there is truly a great 
need for a return to “the Benedictine way 
of life,” and the road is open to those who 
“cheerfully receive and faithfully execute 
the admonitions of their loving Father.” 

Almost simultaneous with the rise of 
the Benedictines was the beginning of 
the Institute of Benedictine Oblates. It 
sprang from a “desire for a more perfect 
Christian life, and the recognition that 
some sort of union with those who live 
it by profession would be an incentive 
and an aid to live it in the world.” The 
oblate’s purpose is still the same; the 
Institute today includes parents, pro- 
fessional men, career women, workers, 
collegians — serious-minded laymen eve- 


rywhere who feel the need and the desire 
for a return to the spirit’of Christianity. 

To become a Benedictine oblate is 
primarily to become a Catholic actionist. 
It is understanding the necessity for the 
“restoration of all things” and accomplish- 
ing that restoration to the best of one’s 
ability, through prayer and a spirit of 
oneness with all men in Christ. It is the 
spirit of pride that is ready and able to 
defend the truth and right, coupled with 
the spirit of humility that recognizes that 
“it is not I that live, but Christ who lives 
in me.” It is realizing one’s responsibili- 
ty toward all men — the responsibility 
of prayer, thoughtfulness, sacrifice, cour- 
tesy, and respect. It is accepting one’s 
God-given position as a Christian in one’s 
own environment — and the inability to 
fill that position without faith, humility, 
and trust; the unlimited ability when act- 
ing as an instrument of Christ. 

The Benedictine oblate is never alone 
in his task of restoration, for he is, in a 
very real sense, a part of the whole great 
monastic family. His prayers are united 
with those of the monastery; his good 
works are united with those of his fellow 
Benedictines — and the light, grace, and 
blessings that uphold them flow into the 
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soul of the oblate as well as those of the 
monks. Whether he be wealthy, famous, 
or influential according to the world’s 
standards is not important; if he is true 
to his profession as an oblate of St. Bene- 
dict, he cannot but be rich in goodness 
and powerful in his own environment. 

Since it is difficult for most people to 
deal in abstractions, it is fortunate that 
the Benedictine oblate has been given a 
guide-book that not only ascends into 
the poetic glory of life in Christ, but de- 
scends to the practical week-day words 
about food, clothing, obedience, silence, 
books, families, and guests — all ordinary 
words that spell real sanctity. This 
guidebook, the Holy Rule of St. Benedict, 
is brief, simple, and practical enough to 
have survived for fourteen hundred years. 
Whatever the vocation or profession of 
the oblate, if he follows this guide, he 
will not err! 

To the Benedictine oblate who has 
found his vocation in the establishment 
of a Christian family, there is probably 
no greater challenge than striving for the 
ideals contained in the phrase “‘Benedic- 
tine family spirit.” Those of us who 
have known that spirit and have seen its 
workability in a Benedictine community 
and college will not only find it desirable, 
but easy to adapt to our own environment. 
A “Benedictine family” is not merely a 
convenient backdrop of words seeking its 
only outward expression in the wearing 
of a black scapular and the placing of un- 
worn copies of the Oblate Manual and 
Holy Rule on the bookshelf. For the 
sincere oblate it is an ideal that is attain- 
able, a reality that is beautiful. 

The oblate parent will discover that 
St. Benedict’s qualifications of a worthy 
abbot can readily be applied to the head 
of a Christian family. The Abbot re- 
veals by his deeds what is good and holy; 
he can show the severity of the master 
and the loving affection of the father, re- 
membering always that he has undertaken 
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the government of souls. And in the 
government of souls, it is never too soon 
to teach the lessons of obedience, rever- 
ence, humility, and moderation. How 
many children of this enlightened age of 
child psychology could profit by a few 
lessons in obedience which “‘will be accept- 
able to God and agreeable to men then 
only if what is commanded is done with- 
out hesitation, delay, lukewarmness, 
grumbling, or complaint. Because the 
obedience which is rendered to superiors 
is rendered to God”! It is this failure to 
accept parents as God’s representatives 
that has brought about the lack of rever- 
ence in family life. Children fail to see 
parents, brothers, sisters, guests, and 
servants in the proper perspective— and 
the result is very often the typical modern 
family dedicated to personal selfishness 
and the agreement that each member of 
the family can do as he pleases, as long 
as a baby-sitter is available! Reverence 
for parental authority, and obedience 
born of reverence, is the only ballast that 
can stabilize the family. St. Benedict’s 
lessons on humility are as vital as those 
on obedience. The peace and content- 
ment of real family life can only spring 
from humility and obedience. 
Benedictines are noted for fostering a 
love of the liturgy. What a vast oppor- 
tunity there is to encourage that spirit 
in the Benedictine home, by the celebra- 
tion of liturgical feasts as family feasts 
with such simple devices as wishing each 
other a “happy feast day,” serving feast- 
day dinners, the family recitation of prime 
and compline, the family rosary, the 
family attendance at Mass and Com- 
munion. What greater impetus could 
children have to share in the life of the 
Church, to live the Christ life, than to be 
taught from the beginning that they are 
not only a part of their own immediate 
family, but also of the great Benedictine 
family, the great Christian family. 
It isn’t easy to describe a Benedictine 
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family. It is harder still to find one! 
Along with the virtues of humility, obe- 
dience, love, and prayer, its members 
have learned the lessons of culture and 
hospitality that make the miniature 
Benedictine community the joy-filled 
house that many will think of as home. 
The Benedictine family is fundamentally 
ahappy family! Its members have learn- 
ed to work together, to play together, to 
pray together, to trust and love together. 
They have learned that even in the most 
insignificant work and play “God may 
be glorified.” They have learned the 


meaning of “pax,” for in all trials and 
tribulations they have been taught to 
seek and find the Source of peace! 

The oblate whose vocation lies in the 
making of a Benedictine family is faced 
with a challenge and a responsibility that 
is tremendous; but with the Holy Rule 
as an infallible guide, and the prayers of 
the whole Benedictine family as a reser- 


_ voir of grace and strength, he will “with 


God’s help attain at last to the greater 
heights of knowledge and virtue as he 
hasteneth on to the heavenly home.” 


French Refugee Sisters 


By Sister JANE Frances McArtee, O.S.B. 


N the Chronological Events recorded 

in the 1905 catalogue of Mount St. 
Scholastica Academy may be found the 
following item: 

Oct. 19, 1904. Five Benedictine Sisters, exiled 
from France, arrived at the convent to-day. 
The Convent from whence these Sisters came 
Was a very ancient one, having been built in 
the seventh century. The French Government 
has for the past few years been expelling religious 
from their Convents and confiscating their pro- 
perty. Now the persecution has extended even 
to the Catholic citizens. It seems cruel that 
such things must be, but frequently they are 
only the means for fulfilling God’s designs. 


The five Sisters came from the Abbaye 
de St. Eustase at Flavigny sur Moselle in 
Lorraine in the diocese of Nancy. They 
were Sisters Mary Agnes, Mary Jane, 
Mary Louise, St. John, and Mary Wal- 
burg. Four of these Sisters remained at 
Mount St. Scholastica; Sister Mary Louise 
stayed two years and then went to make 
her permanent home at Ramsay, Louisi- 
ana. The Reverend Mother at Flavigny 
learned about Mount St. Scholastica and 
had made application to have the Sisters 


received there, through the Rt. Rev. Felix 
DeGrasse, second abbot of the Benedic- 
tine Abbey in Shawnee, Oklahoma. This 
abbey, now called St. Gregory’s, was at 
that time dedicated to the Most Sacred 
Heart of Jesus and the Most Pure Heart 
of Mary, and the place was known as 
Sacred Heart Mission, Oklahoma. Abbot 
DeGrasse, a native of Lorraine, had a 
sister who was superior of a French con- 
vent in Auriocourt, Alsace. This con- 
vent, destroyed in World War II, wasa 
foundation of Flavigny. 

When the religious persecution broke 
out in France in 1902, the Reverend 
Mother of the Abbaye de St. Eustase 
made every effort to avert disaster from 
her convent, but by the spring of 1904, 
she and her Sisters had no more doubt 
that they were on the list of proscribed. 
They were notified that they would have 
to evacuate the place, and in July asses- 
sors came to evaluate the property. 
Meanwhile, however, the Reverend Moth- 
er employed a deputy to take care of all 
legal matters. As much property as pos- 
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sible was made secure. To give some 
idea of what was done, three of the four 
bells were taken out of the bell tower and 
sent away for safe keeping. In like man- 
ner, other property was protected. 

The actual expulsion took place on 
November 11, 1904. The five Sisters 
who came to Mount St. Scholastica left 
France in October and came to America 
under the protection and guidance of two 
Benedictine Fathers from Shawnee, Okla- 
homa, who had been visiting in France. 
These first five Sisters who came were 
choir Sisters. Then two years later, four 
lay Sisters were received at Mount St. 
Scholastica. These religious were Sisters 
Francesca and Julia, who had remained 
at Flavigny until the end, and Sisters 
Mechtildis and Odelia, who had found 
refuge with some lay persons before that 
date. In the interim between 1904 and 
1906, Sister Francesca lived in Vezelise, 
in a hospital conducted by Franciscan 
nuns. The other three Sisters were with 
seculars, 

Some of the Flavigny Sisters were sent 
to Holland and some to Germany, with 
a promise to be recalled later. Others 
went to Italy, but returned to France 
about 1918 and established a house in the 
Vosges Mountains. Subsequently, these 
moved to Poyanne dans les Landes, 
where they have remained. There they 
are close to Spain, and during the Spanish 
Civil War they sheltered many refugees. 
Of the original Flavigny group at this 
place, four are living; six died during 
World War II. 

When the government had secured the 
Abbaye de St. Eustase, 4,000,000 francs 
were spent in remodeling it, and it was 
made a preventorium for children threat- 
ened with tuberculosis. About one- 
fourth of the expense of remodeling the 
Abbaye was defrayed by John D. Rocke- 
feller. 

This Abbaye dating from the seventh 
century was the home of Benedictine 
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monks until they were driven out during 
the French Revolution. A French nun 
of noble birth, Madame de la Marche, 
purchased the Abbaye about 1802. This 
religious, who was superior of a Benedic- 
tine Convent in Vergaville, Alsace, had 
been apprehended during the Revolution, 
She was on a tumbril already on her way 
to execution when she was recognized b y 
a friend who said to the driver: ““Why 
bother about such an old woman who 
cannot harm the Republic?” Somehow 
she was saved, and then gathering to- 
gether her Sisters, she purchased the 
Abbaye de St. Eustase. She and the 
Sisters brought with them the relics of 
St. Eustase, a seventh-century saint who 
was second Abbot of the Irish monastery 
of Luxeuil in France. 

In the account of St. Eustase as given 
in Holweck’s Biographical Dictionary of 
the Saints, we read: “His relics at Verga- 
ville in Lothringia, disappeared in 1670.” 
Holweck does not go on to say whether 
or not the relics ever came to light again, 
but the French Sisters tell the following 
story. Many years ago a certain mer- 
chant was passing through Lorraine with 
a caravan of camels. Once when the 
caravan had stopped for the night, the 
camel found no rest, but kept pawing 
and pawing the ground. When their 
owner observed this, he took counsel with 
others, and it was decided to dig where 
the camels had been pawing. This was 
done, and soon there appeared two cas- 
kets. When these were opened, they 
were found to contain richly-encased 
relics, which accompanying documents 
certified to be authentic relics of St. 
Eustase. One reliquary contained the 
head; the second, other relics of the Saint. 
The matter was brought to the bishop, 
who decided that the relics should be put 
upon the camels and the camels left free 
to go where they would. The merchant 
and others followed the camels, which 
after many hours came to a stop at Verga- 





ville in Alsace. They went straight to the 
door of the convent church, where they 
knelt down and remained. 

Here then the relics were enshrined and 
honored, and the intercession of St. 
Eustase proved very powerful. During 
the Revolution, when the command had 
come for the Sisters to leave, their first 
care was for the safety of the relics of St. 
Eustase. After better days returned and 
the Sisters quietly prepared to begin life 
anew, this time at Flavigny, they brought 
with them the relics of the Saint, and put 
the Abbaye under his protection. March 
29, the Feast of St. Eustase, was kept 
each year with fitting solemnity, the stu- 
dents of the school joining with the nuns 
in reciting the special Office of the Saint. 
The relics are now at Poyanne dans les 
Landes. 

Another treasure which the Sisters pos- 
sessed was a miraculous statue: ““Notre 
Dame de Vergaville.” It is related that 
the Swedes often attacked the Alsatians, 
and the Sisters would put their trust in 
Notre Dame de Vergaville. Once when 
the danger seemed very great and all were 
extremely frightened, they were praying 
and beseeching Our Lady to protect them. 
While they prayed, with eyes fixed upon 
the statue, Our Lady was seen to move 
one of her feet. At this someone ven- 
tured to look out the window, and per- 
ceived that the Swedes had been com- 
pletely routed. There was not one of 
them to be seen anywhere in the village. 
Naturally after that Notre Dame de Ver- 
gaville came first in the house. They went 
toher for everything. The foot she lifted 
remains raised to this day. The knee 
extends noticeably. 

There was a statue of Notre Dame de 
Vergaville on the church tower at Flavig- 
ny. On the base of the statue was in- 
scribed: “Elles m’ont choisie pour leur 
mere.” 

A story of semi-legendary character 
forming part of the local tradition con- 


cerned the mill which had originally been 
part of the monastic property and of 
course was confiscated with the monaste- 
ry when the monks were ejected at the 
time of the Revolution. When Madame 
de la Marche acquired the Abbaye, the 
mill was not included. It remained in 
secular hands and the story is told that 
whoever tried to live there and operate 
the mill always failed. No matter how 
prosperous a man might be when he 
moved into the mill, it invariably hap- 
pened that his wealth would somehow 
slip through his fingers. Finally the liv- 
ing quarters attached to the mill burned 
down. The Sisters could see this from 
their convent. The mill remained idle 
after that. 

Another story was that concerning 
Marie Therese, the daughter of Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette. King Louis’ sis- 
ter was Queen of Italy, and Madame 
Royale, Marie Therese, once stopped at 
the Abbaye de St. Eustase on her way to 
visit her aunt after the Revolution. The 
Sisters who received and entertained the 
Princess on this memorable occasion, 
never forgot the sadness of her counten- 
ance. 

Thus for nearly a century had the 
daughters of Madame de la Marche here 
worked and prayed and lived their con- 
secrated lives. The nuns conducted a 
school, but had other means of support 
in addition. There was an extensive 
farm connected with the Abbaye and a 
good pastry business was carried on. 
Vestment-making was another work in 
which they engaged. They had all the 
equipment necessary for this, and the 
vestments were much in demand, even 
outside the diocese. At exhibitions, the 
vestments and the pastries from St. Eus- 
tase almost always won gold medals. In 
fact, the renown of their products gained 
them was really instrumental in the 
Sisters’ ruin. Some less noted institu- 
tions, such as the little orphanage con- 
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ducted by Mother Cabrini’s religious in 
Paris, were left unmolested. 

That their being despoiled so ruthlessly 
of their happy home was a great sorrow 
not only to them but also to all the good 
people of the region is attested by con- 
temporary newspaper accounts, one of 
which is here given in translation: 

(Translation of clipping from Le Liberal, 
published at Nancy, Sunday, November 13, 
1904. Translator’s note: Is it not a little ironi- 
cal — no, rather providential — that these Bene- 
dictine nuns were expelled on the Feast of St. 
Martin, not only one of the greatest saints of 
France, but also one of St. Benedict’s favorite 
saints? It may also be noted that this news- 
paper account appeared on the Feast of All 
Saints of the Benedictine Order. ) 


Tue ExPu.sion OF THE SISTERS From 
FLAVIGNY 


We gave yesterday, in a summary 
account, some details regarding the expul- 
sion of the Benedictine nuns from Flavig- 
ny upon the demand of M. Nicholas, clerk 
of the civil court of Nancy, who had been 
delegated by the liquidator of the posses- 
sions of the congregations. Only the 
more skeptical were able to witness with- 
out emotion this expulsion which sorrow- 
fully impressed the whole region, and in 
particular the inhabitants of Flavigny, 
where the religious had enjoyed for long 
years public respect and esteem. There- 
fore, we believe that today we ought to 
give a detailed account of the occurrences 
that took place. 

The mounted police of Nancy and that 
of the neighboring patrols had been mobil- 
ized to be prepared for any of the inci- 
dents which they apprehended and one 
body on foot commanded by Sergeant 
Nandini came down from the garrison of 
Messein at 5:55 in the morning, Nov. 11. 
At that moment it was pouring rain and 
there was almost complete darkness. 
Some peasants occupied with their early 
morning tasks stared at the armed police 
with astonishment. To see this line of 
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police which squads from Haroue and 
Vezelise soon came to reinforce, to hear 
the clatter of their weapons, one would 
have thought that there was to be a 
capital execution that morning. How- 
ever, it was nothing like that. What was 
going to take place was simply that some 
weak women without defense were arbi- 
trarily to be ejected from their home. 

Soon the police came together before 
the walls of the convent, the mounted 
police getting off their horses, while those 
on foot maintained order and formed a 
cordon around some persons who, in spite 
of the bad weather, had the hardihood 
to come a second time to protest against 
the decrees of Combe. Still other patrols 
arrived from St. Nicholas and Neuves- 
Maisons. Some of these were placed at 
the ends of the monastery walls and on 
each side of the entrance gate to keep 
back the curious who were coming up in 
little groups. 

A woman approached the entrance and 
said to Sergeant Nardini, who gave her 
orders to step back: “This is outrageous! 
My husband worked for three years for 
the convent, and if I die for it, I won’t 
go back.” She was soon obliged to yield 
and leave. At this juncture, there was 
noticed a slight movement inside the 
monastery; all the windows and shades 
of the first floor closed, one after the other, 
and the chapel bell sounded the alarm. 


° ° ° ° ° 


It was eight o’clock; one hundred per- 
sons were present when there arrived the 
delegate of the liquidator, assisted by 
Messieurs Gerome, special commissioner 
from Pont-St.-Vincent, and Jacob, bailiff 
from St. Nicholas (the same man who, 
at the Convent of Sion, performed last 
year the same piece of work.) There were 
also a locksmith and a carpenter from 
Nancy. 

M. Gerome holding his official scarf in 
his hand knocked three times on the 





outer gate; nobody came to open it. 
Then M. Jacob looked through the key- 
hole and cried: “There was an old maid 
in there several days ago!” At this point, 
M. Gerome made the summons three 
times, according to the law, but received 
no response. The locksmith was then 
ordered to try a bunch of keys he had in 
his hand, but keys and picklocks were in- 
eftectual, and recourse was had to hacking 
in the courtyard gate. It yielded, and 
the housebreakers stood in the court of 
the convent. 

Two guards were stationed before the 
entrance with orders to let no one pass. 
The summons, repeated at the door of 
the priory, as before brought no result. 
A new trial of keys was fruitless. One 
of the picklocks found a key which was 
immediately seized by the locksmith. 
Their hope revived, because they believed 
this to be the key which opened all the 
doors of the cloister. But this, like the 
preceding, was useless. They had to 
turn to the locksmith again. As one of 


the panels of the door began to yield, they 
perceived that a thick beam of oak had 
been placed across the two doorposts. 
It was necessary to cut this to open the 
door. 

“Don’t break anything!’ said the 


liquidator to the housebreakers. By this 
time these gentlemen were at the entrance 
of the parlor where they found on a table 
some bread and potatoes. Addressing 
himself to a lady (Mlle Hortense, a sister 
of one of the nuns) sitting opposite the 
cloister entrance, M. Gerome said: 

“Is this the entrance?” 

“Yes.” 

“Get out.” 

“No, I shall not go before I say what 
Ihave tosay. I amhere to protest. In 
the Declarations of the Rights of Man, it 
says in the 17th article that property is 
sacred and inviolable. Take this law off 
the statute books; it doesn’t need to be 


there any longer, since you are disregard- 
ing it.” 

“Who are you, anyway?” 

“T don’t have to tell you.” 

“Get out.” 

“No.” 

“Get out, I tell you.” 

“No, I won’t go. I’ll have to be car- 
ried out.” ; 

M. Gerome gave an order to a soldier 
to expel this person. 

“One won’t be enough for me; it will 
take two.” 

Two soldiers approach and take her 
out protesting. 

“You are more savage than the 
Chinese!’’, she cried to the soldiers. 

Following this, the officials made a tour 
of the cloister, rapping on all the doors 
and saying: “Where are they? There’s 
nothing here!” Then they examined the 
windows of the cloister, the door of which 
remained obstinately closed. This time, 
an opening made by blows of a hatchet 
gave passage to one of the workmen who 
went in and opened the door. 

Here was the cloister proper, bordered 
with green grass and flowers. Several 
large rooms opened upon this gallery; 
there was the refectory, where the tables 
were still set, then the spacious chapter 
room with its somber decoration of carved 
oak panels, and lastly, several other 
apartments, all bare and unoccupied. 

M. Gerome and his staff went up to the 
first floor. They searched the passages 
and cells without result. Suddenly some 
religious chants drew the attention of the 
representztives of the law, who ended by 
discovering a high window opening upon 
the choir of the chapel. From here the 
chant was coming. 

Some thirty religious were grouped 
around the superior, and to the summons 
read to them they replied with the chant 
Parce Domine. These prayers, chanted 
in a minor tone, these women grouped 
apprehensively around their abbess, the 
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altar stripped of its ornaments; and domin- 
ating everything, the bell tolling, tolling 
all the while — this scene which would 
have tempted the brush of a painter, 
affected hearts with deep emotion. 


Meanwhile, M. Jacob who with his 
staff had descended the great stone stair- 
case, entered the chapel, and very pale, 
presented himself before the abbess, to 
whom he attempted to read the first 
phrase of the judgment. A salvo of 
Parce Domine prevented him from doing 
so. At this he gave orders three times for 
them to end the chant, which had not 
been interrupted. 

M. Jacob tried to quiet them, saying: 
“Be quiet, be quiet, ladies!” The canticle 
being finished, M. Jacob was able at last 
to read the sentence of judgment. 

Then the superior, in a voice calm and 
strong, protested in these terms: ‘We 
cannot willingly accept a judgment which 
strikes a blow at our property rights and 
our liberty. But we declare that we, 
through and above all, will remain faith- 
fully attached to our God and our 
promises, at the end to merit a favorable 
sentence from the Sovereign and just 
Judge.” 

Then to the official who invited her to 
leave, Madame the Abbess answered that 
her religious and she would not yield ex- 
cept to force. M. Nicholas and the sol- 
diers tried to persuade them, but they 
were dealing with unshakeable resolution, 
and it was two by two, between soldiers, 
that the proscribed left the roof which had 
sheltered them more than forty years. 
Many of them were weeping. The superi- 
or left last, also her four eldest daughters 
who founded the convent with her. 

At this moment, a touching incident 
occurred. A young Sister, seriously ill, 
was received upon her departure from the 
cloister by her aunt, a nurse from Flavig- 
ny. The two women embraced in tears. 


As they left, the Sisters were welcomed 
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with cries of “Long live the Sisters! Long 
live Liberty!’ From two windows in the 
first floor of a cafe located near the con- 
vent came cries of “Down with the priest- 
hood!” The individual who uttered 
them seemed to forget that it was due to 
the generosity of these religious that his 
father had been able to bring him not 
only his daily bread, but the comforts of 
home as well. 


- 2 ° ° ° ° 


The deed was done, the convent seemed 
empty, and yet, in the little steeple, the 
bell kept on ringing. Ten soldiers darted 
inside and returned with two religious. 
This time it was finished, the bell was 
still, and it was in vain that the soldiers 
searched all the cells of the convent; there 
were no more nuns there. They found 
nothing but two pieces of old rotting 
furniture and some old beds, the sale of 
which would scarcely yield enough to 
make up the reputed millions of the con- 
gregation. 

The pastor of the parish attended the 
religious on the way; he accompanied 
them to the church, where they recited 
prayers and also chanted. Then the 
pastor ascended the pulpit and in moving 
words told them that they were reunited 
today at the foot of the altar of Our Lady 
of Sorrows. “The road of sorrow, the 
road of Calvary,” he said to them in sub- 
stance, “will bring you to Heaven.” Then 
he meditated on the words of Christ: 
“Blessed are they who suffer for justice 
sake, for they shall see God.” ‘You are 
going to enter into the world, this world 
which you do not know. I am certain 
that you will keep your vows and that you 
will shed around you the glory of Christ 
wherever you go.” This improvised 
service touched many persons and the 
priest finished it by encouraging the reli- 
gious in the way of life to which they had 
engaged themselves. Then he addressed 





to them some words of farewell. 

The expelled religious have found 
asylum among the inhabitants of Flavig- 
ny while awaiting the time when they 
will take the road of the stranger, to a 
place where they will found a new mona- 


stery. 

And all those who have at heart senti- 
ments of right and justice once more pro- 
test against a law which attacks that 
which the world holds most sacred: 
“Liberty.” (End of newspaper article.) 


Hrothsvita, Tenth-Century Realist 


By Sister M. Faitu Scuuster, O.S.B. 


T is usually dangerous to say that any 
dramatist is a realist, for then one has 
to set up the machinery of proof. But if 
the realist is he who looks squarely at life 
and writes as he sees it it seems safe to 
say that in the Benedictine nun Hrothsvi- 
ta, (Roswitha) writing in her convent 
ten centuries ago, drama has an exponent 
with “interesting realistic tendencies.” 
Hrothsvita lived in the age when miracle 
and morality plays were the dramatic dish 
in England. She lived when stories of the 
Roman martyrs were quite fresh in the 
minds of Christendom, particularly in the 
minds of those who sat in convent refec- 
tories and heard the daily readings from 
the lives of the saints. The realities of 
the world of grace were as present to her 
as the shady hills and forests encircling 
Gandersheim, her convent in Saxony. 
According to legends which she herself 
collected and wrote down, her own con- 
vent had been founded with the direct 
help of heavenly intervention. Some shep- 
herds had seen a marvelous light in the 
hills and had consulted the Duke Liudolph 
who had built a church on the spot. His 
wife had subsequently founded there the 
convent of Gandersheim, so called because 
it was near the river Gander. 
That the mind of Hrothsvita was a very 


interesting product of this world we see 
and of the world invisible to most eyes 
is to be noted in one rather unusual fact. 
Although she nourished her soul on the 
lives of the saints and the chronicles of 
her order, she also delighted herself with 
the fictions of the Roman playwright 
Terence. His style attracted her; his 
problems interested her; his solutions dis- 
pleased her. 

The modern Catholic may be somewhat 
surprised to find a cloistered nun of the 
Middle Ages reading the comedies of 
Terence. We have been told that monas- 
teries were the storehouses of the classics 
during the Middle Ages. Many of us 
have vague pictures of these classics being 
preserved behind glass doors. We forget 
that a classic is only truly “preserved” 
by the interest of living people, and that 
men and women of the tenth century were 
scholars too. 

It is one of the first marks of Hrothsvi- 
ta’s “reality” that she did read Terence, 
recognized but uncanonized saint that she 
turned out to be. It is a second mark 
that her literary appreciation was attract- 
ed by him. It is a third mark that she 
did not piously raise shocked eyebrows and 
turn entirely from his pages. Instead she 
longed to turn the whole truth of life 
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upon his plays. She saw the half-truths 
in his attitude: men and women are lov- 
able; they are fallible. 

But that was not the whole view for 
Hrothsvita. The world of the super- 
natural was for her all wound up in the 
world of the natural. She herself called 
upon God “‘seven times a day” to help her 
in her problems. She knew that He did 
help. With this knowledge she could sup- 
plement the work of Terence. Into his half 
world of human weakness she would in- 
troduce the other powerful half of Divine 
aid. Where his characters fell, hers stood 
—not because they were stronger men and 
women, but because they called upon God. 

“I resolved to imitate Terence,” she 
writes in her preface, “that I might con- 
secrate to the praise of strong-hearted 
chastity of holy virgins a form of letters 
hitherto dishonored by the picture of im- 
pure morals,” 

Her self-appointed challenge was no 
small one. It would require a strong hand 
to imitate Terence unto the praise of 
strong-hearted chastity. But Hrothsvita 
lived amidst it as Terence had lived in a 
world full of its opposite. Her world was 
as real to her as was his to him. 

She decided at the outself upon her 
“conflicts.” Sin was to be the only real 
evil. Around that evil were the conflict 
and climax of her plays to revolve. In 
this decision she is as realistic as Shakes- 
peare, as Dante, as life itself. 

Faced with the temptation to evil, her 
characters were to realize their own weak- 
ness and to acknowledge it. Here she is 
more realistic than her age of hagiogra- 
phies would warrant. Her characters do 
not freeze with horror in temptation. 
They call upon God for help, knowing 
that without Him they will fall. He 
answers. 

It is. in her assignment of God’s role in 
the human comedy that Hrothsvita is 
startlingly a realist. Paradoxically enough, 
it is here that she seems most artificial. 
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God’s appearance as a young man on the 


stage savors of an abuse of the miracle 
plays. But Hrothsvita was a tenth-cen- 
tury realist. In her liturgical life God 
was very real. His assistance and pre- 
sence were actualities. If she were por- 
traying life’s temptations dramatically, 
must she not also dramatize their resolu- 
tion through Divine intervention..? 

There is a refreshing realism in the vigor 
with which the Saxon nun goes about her 
task of imitating the Roman playwright. 
She admits in her preface that she blushed 
to depict scenes and problems presented 
by Terence. Nevertheless, to accomplish 
her purpose, she followed him resolutely 
in her choice of dramatic situations. 

In her best-known play, “Callimachus,” 
her characters illustrate by their words and 
actions the honesty with which Hrothsvita 
looked at life, and the fidelity with which 
she tried to portray it. It is this honesty 
and fidelity which we might sum up as 
her “realism.” 

Callimachus, a pagan, loves Drusiana, 
a Christian married lady who has made a 
vow of chastity. He tells her of his love 
and she replies with nice climactic style. 

“Your beguiling words do not affect me, 
your loose desire disgusts me, and I utterly 
despise you.” 

The play might end with this forthright 
statement, except that Drusiana is human, 
as human as any of Shakespeare’s great 
women. Once out of the presence of Calli- 
machus she admits her frailty: 

Alas! Jesus Christ! What availed it for me 
to have made a vow of chastity since in spite 
of it my beauty has allured this madman. 
Lord, witness my fear; behold the pain I suffer. 
I know not what I ought to do. 

Drusiana’s sentiments seem very real 
here. She has both fear for herself and 
pity for Callimachus, and she seeks a 
woman’s way out — as any realist might 
have had her do, and a Christian’s way, 
as Hrothsvita’s realism dictated. 

If I denounce the audacity of Callimachus, 
I shall cause civil discord; if I keep silence, 1 





cannot, without Thy aid, escape his diabolical 
machinations. Grant me rather, O Christ, a 
speedy death in thee than that I should occa- 
sion the ruin of this young voluptuary. 

With what looks like untimely speed 
the stage directions then say simply: 
She dies. 

At this easy victory of virtue over vice 
the reader might be slightly annoyed. 
But with a dramatist’s sure hold on reality, 
Hrothsvita now presents the husband 
Andronicus, who has overheard the pray- 
er, and one feels that the struggle is not 
yet over. 

“Tll-starred man that I am!” says An- 
dronicus truly. “Drusiana has just died 
suddenly. I fly to call St. John.” In 
the tenth century belief in the influence 
of the stars was still very much in vogue, 
so that the husband’s adjective rings true. 

The faith of Andronicus is as real as his 
wife’s. He calls upon St. John, who 
comes and promises to do what he can, 
which is simply to ask God for help. 
Hrothsvita’s theology is clear and simple 
all the way through. 

Meanwhile, Drusiana’s body is placed 
ina coffin. Callimachus, the unfortunate 
lover, bribes Fortunatus, a servant, to 
allow him to see her. In the burial vault 
Callimachus tries to embrace the dead 
body, but a serpent appears. Fortunatus, 
accomplice in the scene, dies from bites 
of the serpent; Callimachus dies from fear. 
Here we see the steady touch of a writer 
who knew how to handle details. Fortuna- 
tus had entered into the plot for love of 
the evil of the deed and for gold. De- 
servingly he dies of the bites of a serpent. 
Callimachus is actuated by human pas- 
sion; he dies of a human weakness — fear. 

Into the tragic scene enter Andronicus 
and St. John. Presently God appears, 
and Andronicus says somewhat super- 
fluously to the spectators, “Tremble.” 
God announces the approaching resurrec- 
tion of both Drusiana and Callimachus. 
Fortunatus, too, is resuscitated but he is 


so confirmed in evil that the restored life 
of the lady and the convetsion of Calli- 
machus nauseate him. He asks for death 
and receives it. 

Most of the major characters of the 
play are surprisingly real, for all its un- 
usualness to modern readers. Drusiana 
has something of the sweetness of Desde- 
mona. She desires evil to no one. Her 
very knowledge of her weakness is her 
strength. She seems more woman than 
saint, and it is by the power of God rather 
than by her own strength that everyone 
is made happy at the end. Andronicus is 
a sturdy character. Several of his re- 
marks make him appear very real flesh 
and blood in the midst of the play’s mix- 
ture of heaven and earth. In the scene 
in which Fortunatus has chosen death 
rather than to see virtue abound, Androni- 
cus says, “This is terrible.” He seems to 
speak for the audience and the reader. 

The choice of St. John as an intercessor 
may be explained by the devotion of the 
Benedictine Order to the Precursor from 
the time that St. Benedict replaced the 
chapel of Apollo on Montecassino by a 
church dedicated to St. John. Further- 
more, the mother of the Duchess Liudolph, 
who founded the monastery, was said to 
have had a visition of St. John the Bap- 
tist, and Hrothsvita doubtless heard this 
vision related many times. 

Other plays of Hrothsvita reveal the 
tenderness of her heart and the sincerity 
of her touch in dealing with human pro- 
blems. The beautiful play “Abraham” 
tells the story of how the aged hermit 
brings back to virtue the beautiful young 
sinner Mary. The dramatist goes direct- 
ly into the haunts of sin and with the 
sweetness of God’s love and of human love 
brings Mary back, not as a plaster saint 
but as a woman ready to do penance. 
There is a note very true to human nature 
in Abraham’s plea to Mary. He has come 
out of his hermitage to the city where she 
is living in sin. He appeals to her human 
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gratitude for his love before he leads her 
back to righteousness. Face to face with 
her he says: 

Was it not for thee that I left the desert and 
renounced the observance of discipline? Was it 
not for thee that I, a professed eremite, became 
the boon companion of debauchees? I, who for 
so many years have been vowed to silence, have 
.I not bandied light jests in order not to be recog- 
nized? Why with bent head dost thou look 
downward? 

These are not the words of one who has 
just read about human nature in books. 
Hrothsvita wrote from a deep knowledge 
of the human soul and with an equally 
deep sympathy for its feelings. 

Six plays in all came from the pen of 
the nun at Gandersheim: “Dulcitius,” 
“Gallicanus,” “Callimachus,” ‘“Abra- 


ham,” “Paphnuce,” “Thais,” and the 
“Martyrdom of Faith, Hope, and Chari- 
ty,” a morality play. In that the first 
five are set in far-off places and times 
they partake of one aspect of romanticism. 


But the characters in them, as it is said 
of the characters in most of Shakespeare, 
are men and women of their creator's 
period. In the handling of their problems 
they partake of the realism of Hrothsvita’s 
world where God was as real as flesh and 
blood, where good was as powerful as evil. 

Perhaps there is a quaintness about her 
work. Perhaps the calling of St. John 
from his locusts and honey in the desert 
to the assistance of the distracted husband 
Andronicus seems a bit far-fetched. But 
it is only the “mundane” world which is 
unrealistic in its view of life, which sees 
but one-half of life’s pattern. It is only 
those who do not know what to do with 
the spiritual who are unreal. 

Hrothsvita, sister to Hildegarde and 
Gertrude and other uncanonized but recog- 
nized saints of the Benedictine Order, 
had her eyes open to the vision of true 
reality. 


A LITTLE CHILD 
By Sister Chrysostom Koppes, 0.S.B. 


A Little Child shall lead them; 
The lion and the sheep 

Shall lay them down together 
For a little Boy to keep. 


The wolf shall bring the yearling, 
The eagle and the bear 

To gather at His Mother’s knee 
And find a heaven there. 


And a little Child shall lead them, 
The tiger and the dove 

Shall search the world together 
For a little Boy to love. 


The crescent and the sunrise, 
The dragon and the star 

Shall come to deck His lovely throne 
Where all our treasures are. 


And a little Child shall lead them, 
And bring them home to fold, 
The lion and the lambkin, 
When the world is very old. 





With Other Benedictine Sisters 


Bismarck, Nortu Daxkora 


The newly established community of 
Benedictine Sisters of the Annunciation, 
which received the approval of the Holy 
See for its foundation in the Diocese of 
Bismarck last March, began to function 
as an autonomous house on June II, 1947. 
Prioress of the community is Mother M. 
Decora Kaliher, formerly superior of 
Saint Mary’s Convent in Bismarck. 
Other officials are Sister M. Bozena Kuce- 
ra, subprioress; Sister M. Hermina 
Fleischacker, Sister M. Andriette Rohren- 
bach, and Sister M. Corda Burfield, coun- 
cillors; Sister M. Jane Kuck, bursar- 
general; and Sister M. Veronica Behmer, 
mistress of novices. 

The first novices of the new foundation 
were received on June 23 at the Cathedral 
of the Holy Spirit, Bismarck, with the 
Most Rev. Vincent J. Ryan, D.D., pon- 
tificating. The Right Rev. Fulton J. 
Sheen delivered the address for the occa- 
sion. 

Profession of perpetual and triennial 
vows was made in the cathedral on July 
11. This ceremony was possible at the 
very beginning of the community’s auto- 
nomous existence, because novices plan- 
ning to make profession in the Bismarck 
community had spent their canonical 
year in the former motherhouse of the 
Sisters, at St. Joseph, Minnesota. 


Cuicaco, ILLiNoIs 


Sister M. Ignatius of Saint Scholastica’s 
Convent has collaborated with the Rev. 
F, J. Mahoney, S.J., to produce a series 
of children’s stories now being published 
by the Catechetical Guild of St. Paul. 
The book, called Angel Wings, is supple- 
mented by a set of phonograph albums 
being issued by Guardian Records. The 


records, of which the “Fluff Bird Album” 
is now completed, are also being sponsor- 
ed by the Catechetical Guild. 

On December 12 and 13, Sister M. 
Dolores Schorsch conducted an institute 
on the teaching of religion according to 
the unit-activity plan worked out by the 
Chicago Archdiocese at Rosati-Kain High 
School, St. Louis. The Most Rev. 
Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop of St. 
Louis, gave the principal address of the 
two-day institute, which was open to 
teachers of the entire archdiocese. 

Sister Dolores, working in collaboration 
with her brother, the Rev. A. P. Schorsch, 
C.M., is publishing a series of monthly 
stories on the life of Christ in Family Life. 


Cotrronwoop, IDAHO 


Among the Benedictine representatives 
to the National Liturgical Week at Port- 
land, Oregon, in August were Mother M. 
Eugenia and Sister M. Lucille of St. Ger- 
trude’s Convent. 

Sister M. Anna, subprioress and choir 
director, and Sister M. fldephonse attend- 
ed the Gregorian Institute in Portland, 
from June 17 to 22. 


Crookston, MINNESOTA 


Formal breaking of the ground for the 
foundation of the new St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital in Crookston took place on July 24. 
The Most Rev. Francis Schenk, Bishop 
of Crookston, blessed and dedicated the 
site for the new institution. The hospi- 
tal will be one-hundred-fifty-bed capacity, 
and will include complete modern facili- 
ties. The estimated cost is one million 
dollars. The present St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital building will be used as a home for 
the aged. 

A new house of studies has been esta- 
blished in St. Paul, Minnesota, under the 
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direction of Sister Marcella, community 
school supervisor, to accommodate the 
sisters from Mount St. Benedict who at- 
tend the St. Paul Diocesan Teachers’ 
College. 

Recent publications by Crookston 
Benedictines have included “Every Boy” 
(a Morality Playlet) in the April Catholic 
School Fournal, “Christmas Offertory” in 
the Catholic School Fournal for November, 
and an article dealing with the education 
of children of Spanish-American migrant 
workers in the Diocese of Crookston by 
Sister Clare in the Minnesota Fournal of 
Education. 

Mount St. Benedict Academy was re- 
cently affiliated with the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 

Two members of the academy faculty 
have been elected to fill offices of educa- 
tional societies in Minnesota. Sister Em- 
manuel was elected vice-president of the 
Catholic Educational Association of the 
Bismarck Diocese, and Sister Scholastica 
was re-elected in September to the execu- 
tive board of the Association of Catholic 
Secondary Schools of Minnesota. 

Upon completion of work for her 
bachelor’s degree in June, Sister Thomas 
was offered a two-year fellowship to Mar- 
quette University or a scholarship to the 
Catholic University of America, upon 
recommendation of the English Depart- 
ment of the College of St. Benedict, St. 
Joseph, Minnesota. Sister Adelaide re- 
ceived her bachelor of arts degree from 
the College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, 
June 12, and was also elected to Delta 
Epsilon Sigma, national Catholic honor 
society. 


CuLiMan, ALABAMA 


John Carroll High School, thé new cen- 
tral Catholic high school opened in Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, in September, is staffed 
by members of the community of Bene- 
dictine Sisters of the Mobile Diocese. 
Twelve nuns form the faculty of the co- 
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educational institution. Diocesan priests 
hold the office of principal and student 
counsellor. 

The foundation of John Carroll High 
School has meant the cessation of St, 
Paul’s High School in Birmingham, of 
which the Benedictine Sisters had been 
in charge since 1886. St. Paul’s will con- 
tinue as a grammar school. 

Sister M. Eulalia McCormick read a 
paper on “Effective Teaching of Religion 
in the Elementary School” at the annual 
meeting of the Southern Regional Unit 
of the National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation held in Louisville, Kentucky, on 
December 4. 


Du.tutu, MINNESOTA 


“Personalizing Education” was the cen- 
tral theme of the faculty institute held 
early in September at the College of St. 
Scholastica. Miss Marie Corrigan of the 
Catholic University of America was guest 
speaker on “Faculty Counseling Proce- 
dures.” Mother Athanasius, president of 
the college, spoke on “Indirect Counsel- 
ing in the College,” and Sister Bernice 
discussed ‘“‘Vocations to the Sisterhood.” 
Other Benedictines who contributed to 
the program were Sister Raymond, local 
adviser of the NFCCS unit, Sister Rose 
Marie, faculty representative on the 1947 
North Central workshop, Sister Ann Ed- 
ward, and Sister Aloyse. 

The institute for parochial school teach- 
ers held in August centered upon the cre- 
ative arts. Mother Athanasius keynoted 
the discussions with an introductory talk 
on “Personality and the Creative Arts.” 
Among the speakers were Miss Cecelia 
Lenz, instructor of speech at the Catholic 
Teachers’ College, St. Paul, and the Rev. 
Michael Hogan, Duluth diocesan super- 
intendent of schools. Sister Rosalia, 
supervisor of the grade schools, and Sister 
Ursula, principal of Assumption Hall, 
Hibbing, co-ordinated the program. 
Attending the Seventh Annual Con- 








ference of the Institutum Divi Thome 
held at Cincinnati on September 3 and 4 
were Sister Agatha and Sister Petra who 
presented a report on the research work 
on cancer which was carried out at the 
College of St. Scholastica during the past 
year. 

Sister Loretta conducted a study club 
at the convention of the American Associ- 
ation of Medical Record Librarians in 
New York on September 8. She has also 
been invited to be a member of the faculty 
for an institute sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association and the Ame- 
rican Association of Medical Record 
Librarians in Milwaukee in January. 

Sister Patricia, superintendent of St. 
Mary’s Hospital, was program secretary 
of the psychiatric section of the American 
Hospital Association Program in St. 
Louis, September 20. She also attended 
meetings of the Executive Board of the 
American Association of Medical Record 
Librarians in New York on September 7 
and of the Advisory Committee on Hospi- 
tal Construction of the State Board of 
Health, October 22, at which she was ap- 
pointed to the Advisory Committee of 
the Board on the Cancer Program. 

A one-week Guidance Institute for 
faculty members and guests at Aquinas 
College, Grand Rapids, Michigan, was 
conducted by Sister Digna, professor of 
psychology, who also gave a series of lec- 
tures at the NFCCS worskhop at St. 
Catherine’s College, St. Paul, in Sep- 
tember. 

Attending summer sessions of religious 
instruction at St. Mary’s College, Notre 
Dame, Indiana, were Sister Ambrose, 
head of the classical language department, 
Sister Bernice, of the German depart- 
ment, and Sister Mary William, mistress 
of candidates. 

Sister Vivian received her M.A. degree 
in nursing education from the University 
of Chicago on December 20. Sister Ber- 
nard received a doctor of philosophy de- 


gree in June at the Catholic University 
of America. Sister Joselyn, English in- 
structor, and Sister Therese, history in- 
structor, received M.A. degrees from the 
University of Minnesota during the 
summer. 


Erte, PENNSYLVANIA 


August 18 was a day of rejoicing for 
the community of St. Benedict’s Convent, 
when six young ladies received the Bene- 
dictine habit, eleven novices pronounced 
triennial vows, and seven Sisters made 
final vows. Four candidates entered the 
novitiate September 8. 

Sisters who pursued courses during the 
summer were Sister Marie Claire, Julliard 
School of Music; Sister Antoinette and 
Sister Mary David, Eastman School of 
Music; Sister M. Theophane, Fordham 
University; Sister Marcia and Sister 
Mary Regina, Villanova College, Phila- 
delphia; Sister M. Eileen, Sister Virginia, 
Sister Alice, and Sister Kathleen, Notre 
Dame University. 

Participating in panel discussions at 
the annual convention of the Pennsylva- 
nia Catholic Educational Association held 
in Erie on October 23 to 25 were Sister 
Theophane, who read a paper on “‘Stimul- 
ating Student Interest in the Library,” 
and Sister Eileen, who spoke on “An 
Effective Speech Program for the High 
School.” 


GutTurigz, OKLAHOMA 


Monte Cassino, Tulsa, Oklahoma, was 
host to convention delegates of the 
National Catholic Art Association held 
there November 28-29. Highlights in 
the convention were the Pontifical High 
Mass celebrated by His Excellency, the 
Most Reverend Eugene J. McGuinness, 
D.D., Coadjutor Bishop of Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa, and the Picture Clinic 
conducted by the Rev. E. M. Catich, 
president of the C.A.A. 

Benedictines from other dioceses who 
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attended the meeting were the Rev. 
Cloud Meinberg, St. John’s Abbey, Col- 
legeville, Minnesota; Sister M. Leonarda, 
Yankton, South Dakota; Sister M. De 
Pazzi and Sister M. Ildephonse from 
Mount St. Scholastica, Atchison, Kansas; 
and Miss Ade de Bethune, oblate of St. 
Benedict, Newport, Rhode Island. 

Benedictine Heights Hospital, Guthrie, 
received a gift of $300,000.00 from the 
Price Foundation to be used for the com- 
pletion of the new building. 

At the opening of the fall term, the 
Rev. Mother M. Rita Vessels announced 
the appointment of Sister M. Louise 
Gaberino as community supervisor of 
high schools. Sister Antoinette Payne, 
elementary school supervisor, is spending 
the fall term at the Catholic University. 
During the summer session, Sister Berna- 
dette Hurter received a master’s degree 
in English from St. Louis University, and 
Sister Joachim Oberkoetter a master’s 
degree in religion from the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 


Two Sisters from Catholic College, 
Guthrie, teach at St. Catherine’s School 
for colored children which was opened in 
Guthrie on September 2. 


Mr. ANGEL, OREGON 


As a result of action by the State Board 
of Education in June, 1947, Mt. Angel 
Normal School is now permitted to offer 
a four-year teacher-training course, lead- 
ing to the bachelor of science degree in 
elementary education. The three-year 
curriculum is still available, the successful 
completion of which entitles the student 
to an Oregon teaching certificate. 

Sister Mary Jean LeDoux gave a pri- 
mary teaching demonstration on the Life 
of Christ at the second annual Leadership 
Institute for Town and Country Church- 
es, held at Oregon State College, July 7 
to II, in cooperation with the Oregon 
Council of Churches, the Archdiocese of 
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Portland, and the Home Missions Coun- 
cil of North America. 

Sister M. Loretta Bonn spoke at the 
Portland Art Museum on October 25, ex- 
plaining the exhibition of Indian art work 
produced by Indian children from Christie 
School, Vancouver Island, which is taught 
by the Benedictine Sisters from Mt. Angel. 

Sister Alberta Dieker and Sister Miriam 
Carpenter are graduate students at St, 
Louis University. 


PitTrsBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plans for raising additional funds for 
a new academy for girls to replace the 
present one located at Mount Saint Mary 
are now under way. Construction on the 
building, auspiciously begun on October 
13, is in progress, and is expected to be 
ready for occupancy in September, 1948. 
The school, estimated to cost at least 
$400,000, will accommodate about eight 
hundred students, twice the number of 
the present enrollment. 

Sister M. Perpetua has been elected 
president of the Sisters Alumnae of 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, after 
having served as treasurer of this organi- 
zation for six years. The Sisters Alum- 
nae is a unique association, having ap- 
proximately 1300 members, representing 
thirty-two different communities who 
have missions in all parts of the world. 

At the annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion held in Erie, Pennsylvania, in Octo- 
ber, Sister M. Bernarda was elected sec- 
retary of the supervisors’ unit of the State 
Association. She will be one of the offi- 
cers responsible for plans for the conven- 
tion which will be held in Pittsburgh 
next year. 

On August 21, the mission of St. Ger- 
trude’s, Vandergrift, Pennsylvania, was 
reopened, after having been closed for fif- 
teen years. 
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Sr. JoserpH, MinneEsoTA 

Sister Wibora of the Convent of St. 
Benedict, who has spent the past seven- 
teen years in the mission fields of China, 
returned to the United States for an ex- 
tended visit in November. She accom- 
panied Rev. Mother Rosamond, who 
visited the Benedictine missionaries in 
China for several weeks this fall. Sister 
Mariette, who went to China with Mother 
Rosamond, has joined the mission band 
there. 

Two Chinese aspirants have joined the 
class of postulants at the motherhouse. 
Desiring to become Benedictine Sisters, 
they hope eventually to return to China, 
where they will join the Sisters of the Con- 
vent of St. Benedict in Kaifeng. 

Liturgical-symbol illustrations by eigh- 
ty-five-year-old Sister Justina Knapp are 
a feature of With Christ Through the Year 
by the Rev. Bernard Strasser, which 
came off the press last summer. The 
Game Cock and Other Stories by Michael 


McLaverty, also published last summer, 
is illustrated by Sister Irena Uptegrove, 
head of the art department of College of 
St. Benedict. 


Among other publications are Volume 
IV of the “Fathers of the Church,” issued 
by the Cima Publishing Company of New 
York, which includes a translation of St. 
Augustine’s “De utilitate credendi” under 
the title of ““The Value of Believing,” by 
Sister Luanne Meagher, head of the 
Latin department. Due for later publi- 
cation in the same series are her transla- 
tions of the same author’s treatises ““De 
continentia” and “De patientia.” 

Having received pontifical status in 
March, 1947, the Convent of St. Bene- 
dict, St. Joseph, Minnesota, will form two 
new priories in 1948, at the request of the 
Holy Father. 


These priories will be established in the 
Archdiocese of St. Paul, Minnesota, and 


the diocese of LaCrosse, Wisconsin, and 
together with the Convent of St. Bene- 
dict, will form the Congregation of St. 
Benedict. Until after the first general 
chapter in 1949, the Rev. Mother Rosa- 
mond of the Convent of St. Benedict has 
been appointed Mother President of the 
new congregation by the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Religious. 


Yankton, SourH Dakota 


The golden jubilee of the opening of 
Sacred Heart Hospital, Yankton, South 
Dakota, was celebrated on November 4. 
The occasion marked the anniversary 
of the first Catholic hospital of the 
Dakotas. A solemn Pontifical Mass was 
offered at Sacred Heart Church, with the 
Right Rev. Philip Ruggle, O.S.B., as cele- 
brant and the Most Rev. William O. 
Brady as the preacher of the jubilee ser- 
mon. After the services the Women’s 
Auxiliary of Sacred Heart Hospital served 
a banquet at the Municipal Auditorium, 
at which the Honorable George T. Mikel- 
son, Governor of South Dakota, was the 
principal speaker. Another speaker was 
Dr. S. M. Hohg who has served on the 
medical staff since the opening of the hos- 
pital on November 4, 1897. 

Sister M. Philomene, principal of Mount 
Marty High School for the past two years, 
is now doing graduate study in philosophy 
at the Institute of Medieval Studies and 
at the University of Toronto. 


Construction on the new wing of 
Mount Marty Junior College and High 
School is nearing completion, and is to be 
ready for occupancy early in January. 
Work on the new nurses’ home and the 
convent church is advancing. Some re- 
modeling is being done in the hospital to 
provide X-ray facilities, especially for 
deep therapy. A radiologist has been 
added to the regular hospital staff. 





Chronicle 


Following several months of recurrent 
illness, the Rev. Mother Lucy Dooley 
went to St. Margaret’s Hospital, Kansas 
City, Kansas, on July 23, having com- 
pleted the assignment of mission duties 
for the year on July 21. A successful 
operation was performed on July 26. 
Sister Hermina Wapp and Sister John 
Marie Brazzel attended Mother Lucy 
during her illness and convalescence. 
Two days of intercession and thanksgiv- 
ing, July 26 and 27, were observed by the 
whole community in thanksgiving for 
Mother Lucy’s recovery. Following a 
period of recuperation at the hospital, 
Mother Lucy returned to Atchison on 
August 25, and has gradually resumed 
her official duties. 

Completing work in the field of econo- 
mics at Denver University in July, Sister 
Maurine Sullivan received her Master of 
Arts degree. She is continuing graduate 
study at Fordham University, New 
York City. 

Four compositions by Sister Chrysos- 
tom Koppes were accepted for publica- 
tion during the summer by the Willis 
Music Company. They were “Valsette,” 
a cello solo; “The Merry-go-round” and 
‘All the King’s Horses,” for piano; and 
“Down Bethlehem Way,” a song with 
words by Sister Lillian Muell and Sister 
Agnes Haganey. 

Sister Valeria Willems and Sister Imo- 
gene Baker attended the funeral of the 
Rev. Mother Antoinette Cuff, pioneer 
superior of the Concordia Sisters of St. 
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Joseph, on July 30. 

Climaxing a summer of work in choral 
and instrumental music, a musicale was 
presented by almost one hundred Sisters 
on the evening of July 23, under the 
direction of the Rev. Anselm Llewellyn. 
Among the soloists who participated in 
the program were Sister Joanita Huber, 
O.S.B., Fort Smith, Arkansas; Sister 
Joan Lohmer, O.S.F., Chillicothe, Mis- 
souri; Sister Gonzaga Logan, O.S.B., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Sister Aniceta 
Shalz, Sister Theophane Reinecke, Sister 
Christopher Peterson, Sister Mary Joa- 
chim Holthaus, and Sister Rosina Baum- 
gartner. Sister Geraldine Jacobs was 
accompanist for the choral group. 

Seven postulants were invested with the 
habit of St. Benedict on August 3. The 
Most Rev. George Donnelly, Bishop of 
Leavenworth, presided at the cere- 
monies. Miss Imelda Schuster received 
the name Sister Scholastica; Miss Jane 
Marnett, Sister Rosalia; Miss Shirley 
Obear, Sister Mary Benet; Miss Margaret 
Ihle, Sister Mary Cecile; Miss Petronella 
Culivan, Sister Pironne; Miss Lucy 
Chavez, Sister Laetitia; and Miss Patricia 
Kirby, Sister Mary Brian. 

On August 15, Sister Marlene Chmid- 
ling and Sister Mary Virgil Nanneman 
pronounced their perpetual vows, and 
Sister Benigna Haug, Sister Kenneth 
Yarc, Sister Isidor Gonzales, Sister Re- 
becca Mondragon, and Sister Mary Owen 
Leutloff their triennial vows. 

Sisters assigned to California schools 
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chools 


departed on August 10. In addition to 
the mission at San Ysidro which has been 
taught by Atchison Benedictines for the 
past three years, a school at Coronado 
Beach, San Diego, was opened under the 
direction of Sister M. Angela Foley, for- 
merly principal of Mount St. Scholastica 
Academy. 

In the absence of the Right Rev. Cuth- 
bert McDonald, the Rev. Florian Dem- 
mer began a series of bi-weekly exhorta- 
tions on the Holy Rule on September 14. 
With the opening of the school year, 
Father Florian celebrated the conventual 
Mass, which was followed by High Mass 
for the entire community and student 
body celebrated by the Rev. Venard Hel- 
get, who also preached to the students. 

Father Anselm is continuing instruc- 
tion in Gregorian chant with weekly re- 
hearsals with the students and regular 
classes with the novices and community. 
Specialized study of the Divine Office 
supplements the work being done in 
Gregorian music. 

Several Sisters are doing graduate work 
this year. Sister Teresa Ann Doyle is 
completing her studies at Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York City; Sister Audrey 
Aaron is studying Romance languages at 
Johns Hopkins, Baltimore; Sister Dun- 
stan Delehant and Sister Mary Janice 
Egan are doing work in philosophy and 
dramatics at Catholic University of 
America. 

The Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, 
Bishop of Kansas City, Missouri, paid a 
personal visit to Mother Lucy during the 
last week in September. 

Visitors at Mount St. Scholastica on 
September 30 and October 2 were the 
Rev. Olegarius Porcel and the Rev. 
Andrew Noble from the Benedictine 
Abbey of Montserrat, Spain, en route to 
Washington, D.C., where Father Porcel 
is attending Catholic University. 

On October 16, the solemn blessing of 
Colegio Guadalupe, Mexico City, took 


place with the Most Rev. Luis M. Mar- 
tinez, Archbishop of Mexico City, offici- 
ating. 

Sister Hildegarde Marshall, chairman 
of the Midwest Unit of the Catholic 
Library Association, was in charge of the 
regional meeting held at Lillis High 
School, Kansas City, Missouri, October 
17 and 18. Sister Florence Feeney, 
Mount St. Scholastica College librarian, 
attended the Executive Board meeting 
on October 16. Also in attendance at the 
general sessions were Sister Mary Leonard 
Kaiser, Academy librarian, and Sister 
Jane Frances McAtee, assistant college 
librarian. 

Sister Jerome Keeler and Sister Bona- 
venture McKenna attended a meeting of 
the Kansas Deans and Registrars in 
Wichita, October 18. At this meeting 
Sister Bonaventure was elected treasurer 
of the registrars and Sister Jerome was re- 
elected secretary of deans. 

The celebration of the feast of Christ 
the King on October 26 was marked by a 
solemn high Mass, with Father Venard as 
celebrant, assisted by the Rev. Felix 
Nolte, deacon; the Rev. Bernard Sause, 
subdeacon, and Frater Gregory Viscek, 
master of ceremonies. Students of St. 
Benedict’s College were servers. In the 
afternoon, the Very Rev. David Kinish 
officiated at solemn Vespers. 

October visitors were Mother Adelaide 
and Sister Laura of Chicago, and Mother 
Domitilla and Sister Margaret of Cov- 
ington, Kentucky. 

Attending and participating in the 
college section of the Kansas State Teach- 
ers Association meeting in Topeka, Kan- 
sas, on November 6 and 7 were Sister 
Bonaventure McKenna, registrar, and 
Sister Helen Sullivan, head of the mathe- 
matics department. Sister Helen par- 
ticipated in the mathematics roundtable 
and as state chairman of the Executive 
Council of the Mathematics Association 
of America presided at the council meet- 
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ing. Sister Bonaventure attended the 
meetings concerned with accreditment 
and registrars’ duties. 

Father Abbot Cuthbert addressed the 
Sisters and students on November g, re- 
counting highlights of his recent trip to 
Rome, where he assisted in the election 
of a new Abbot Primate. 

Mother Lucy, president of the college, 
welcomed a large group of Mount St. 
Scholastica alumnae to their annual 
homecoming Mass and breakfast on 
November 16. This was Mother Lucy’s 
first appearance at a public function since 
her illness.. 

Sister Augusta Parle, subprioress, and 
Sister Immaculata Kramer, community 
supervisor of schools, journeyed to Cali- 
fornia during the first week of November 
to visit the new mission at Coronado 
Beach. The new Sacred Heart grade 
school, staffed by Benedictines at the in- 
vitation of the Most Rev. Charles F. 
Buddy, Bishop of San Diego, has an en- 
rollment of three hundred. While in 
California, Sister Augusta and Sister Im- 
maculata also visited our Sisters stationed 
at San Ysidro, as well as Chula Vista, Los 
Angeles, and National City in the inter- 
ests of the community. Sister _ Immacu- 
lata has also visited schools taught by 
Benedictines of Mount St. Scholastica in 
Colorado, Missouri, and Kansas during 
the first semester. 

Sister Geraldine Jacobs, local diocesan 
co-ordinator of the National Catholic 
Music Education Association, was hostess 
to regional leaders of the association at a 
meeting held on November 28 to discuss 
plans for the annual Music Day to be 
held in the Spring. 

The annual convention of the Kansas 
State Music Teachers Association held at 
Emporia, Kansas, December 2 and 3 was 
attended by Sister Karlene Hoffmans and 
Sister Mary Urban Hansen. 

The Rev. Bonaventure Schwinn, vice- 
president of the college, was a visitor on 
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December 7 at which time he addressed . 
the faculty. Father Bonaventure is con. 
tinuing work on revision of the college 
religion curriculum while stationed tem- 
porarily at Canon City, Colorado. 

A pontifical High Mass and solemn 
Vespers were celebrated on the Feast of 
the Immaculate Conception. Father Ab- 
bot Cuthbert was celebrant of the Mass, 
and was assisted by the Rev. Aloysius 
Kropp, deacon; the Rev. Venard Helget, 
subdeacon; the Rev. Francis Broderick, 
and the Rev. Felix Nolte, deacons of 
honor; the Rev. Daniel O’Shea and the 
Rev. Paschal Pretz, masters of cere- 
monies, and the Rev. Florian Demmer, 
presbyter assistant. Maur Hill students 
served as acolytes. Solemn Vespers were 
conducted in the afternoon by Father 
David Kinish, assisted by Father Venard 
and Father Felix. 

Sister Celine Goodwin completed her 
studies and was awarded a Bachelor of 
Arts degree with a major in organ by 
the Lamont School of Music, Denver, 
Colorado, in December. 

In connection with a project being in- 
augurated by the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Sister Immaculata Kramer 
and Sister Ethelburg Leuschen, local 
CCD sponsor, attended a meeting at the 
St. Mary College, Xavier, Kansas, on 
December 16, to discuss tentative plans 
for a recommendation of curriculum for 
vacation schools, to be submitted for 
diocesan approval in the near future. 

Eleven postulants received the Bene- 
dictine habit on December 21, with the 
Most Rev. George J. Donnelly officiating 
at theceremony. Miss Dorothy Murphy 
received the name Sister Mary Aidan; 
Miss Mary Katherine Kelliher, Sister 
Mary Bridget; Miss Marilyn Schreiner, 
Sister Mary Roger; Miss Shirley Ann 
Killeen, Sister Rene; Miss Evelyn Grego- 
ry, Sister Mary Gilbert; Miss Joan Tay- 
lor, Sister Mary Martin; Miss Julia Trv- 
jillo, Sister Guadalupe; Miss Elizabeth 
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Yon Tersch, Sister Nathaniel; Miss Mil- 
dred Walter, Sister Mary Noel; Miss Rose 
Mary Gonzales, Sister Ephrem; Miss 
Mary Agnes Meyer, Sister Consilia. 
The observance of Christmas ‘included 
the singing of Matins on the eve of the 
feast, with Sister Augusta Parle as heb- 
domadary, Sister Clarita McGarity and 
Sister Clement Marie Hoffmans as aco- 
lytes. Singing the lessons in turn were 
Sister Mary Urban Hansen, Sister De- 
Pazzi Mispagel, Sister Chrysostom Kop- 
pes, Sister Imogene Baker, Sister Roberta 
Mellinger, Sister Celine Goodwin, Sister 
Gertrude Winter, Sister Geraldine Jacobs, 
Sister Raphaela Schmiedeler, Sister Va- 
leria Willems, Sister Alfred Schroll, Sister 
Rosemary Hogan, and Sister Augusta. 
High Mass was celebrated at midnight by 
Father Venard, who also delivered the 
festive sermon. Solemn Vespers were 
sung on Christmas day, with the Very 
Rev. Mark Merwick presiding, assisted 
by Father David and Father Venard. 
The winter recess of school activities 
in Mexico occasioned visits of Sister 
Mildred Knoebber, directress of the Cole- 
gio Guadalupe in Mexico City, Sister 
Chelidonia Ronnebaum and Sister Alonza 
Sandoval. Sister Victorine Knoebber, 
who has been superior at St. Cajetan’s, 
Denver, Colorado, for the past several 
years, returned to Mexico with Sister 
Mildred to join the faculty of the Colegio. 
Sister Jerome Keeler and _ Sister 
Jeanette Obrist attended the meetings of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the Botanical 
Society of America, and the American 
Association of Physics Teachers, Decem- 
ber 27 to 31. The meetings were held 
in Chicago. Sister Jerome, who is secre- 
tary of the West Central chapter of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
French, also attended the annual meeting 
of the Modern Language Association in 
Detroit. 
Acceptance of the music department 


of Mount St. Scholastica College as an 
institutional member of the National 
Association of Schools of Music occasion- 
ed the attendance of Sister Gertrude Win- 
ter, head of the department, and Sister 
Karlene Hoffmans at the association’s 
twenty-third annual meeting held in 
Boston, December 27 to jo. 

Publications by members of the Atchi- 
son community included short stories by 
Sister Bede Sullivan in the October issues 
of Now and The Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart, and by Sister Faith Schuster in the 
November Catholic Youth. The Catholic 
School Fournal for November included 
an article, ““Feeding Hungry Hearts” by 
Sister Paula Howard, and “The Light 
in the Liturgy of Christmas” by Sister 
Eva Halasey appeared in the December 
Catholic Educator. Sister Helen Sullivan 
also contributed to a guidance pamphlet 
being prepared by the Postwar Com- 
mission in Mathematics. 

A Study of the Vocational Interest Trends 
of Secondary School and College Women 
by Sister Anne Cawley, head of the psy- 
chology department and personnel direc- 
tor of the college, is one of two studies 
which made up the May, 1947, issue of 
Genetic Psychology Monographs. The 
survey was part of the final material com- 
piled and presented in Sister Anne’s dis- 
sertation, which completed her doctoral 
studies at the Catholic University of 
America. 

Seven Sisters made profession of perpe- 
tual vows on January 1, with Father 
Abbot Cuthbert presiding at the cere- 
monies. Those who were professed were 
Sister Laura Haug, Sister Mary Rachel 
Henry, Sister Malachy Kennedy, Sister 
Rosella McGrath, Sister Giovanni Mapel- 
li, Sister Mechtild Swearingen, and Sister 
Mary Donald McPhee. 

Making triennial vows on the same 
day were Sister Auxilia King, Sister Jovi- 
ta Quintana, Sister Padua Hartnett, Sis- 
ter Hilda Gregory, Sister Mary Basil 
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Eback, Sister Margaret Mary Wirtz, 
and Sister Ernestine Smith. 

Assisting Father Abbot were Father 
David Kinish and Father Jerome Mer- 
wick. Father John Gruber was master 
of ceremonies and Father Theodore 
Leuterman delivered the sermon. Pre- 
sent in the sanctuary were Father Ernest 
Stallbaumer and Father Francis Bro- 
derick. Frater Herbert Beckman and 
Frater Bertrand LaNoue were acolytes. 

Six postulants entered the novitiate in 
January. They are Miss Margaret Trvis- 
ka, Steinauer, Nebraska; Miss Eleanor 
Smith, Washington, D.C.; Miss Natalie 
Engler and Miss Mary Keating, Atkin- 
son, Nebraska; Miss Mildred Vey, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; and Miss Theresa 
Scheuren, Wagner, South Dakota. 


OBITUARIES 


SIsTER AQUILINA 


Sister Aquilina Skinner died August 
3o at Mount St. Scholastica, where she 
had been ill for more than a year. Her 
funeral was held September 2. 

A Benedictine for more than 40 years, 
Sister Aquilina was professed on Febru- 
ary 10,1907. Her home was in Lathrop, 
Missouri, where she was born on Febru- 
ary 2, 1882. She entered the novitiate 
on June 26, 1905. For many years pre- 
vious to her last illness Sister Aquilina 
had charge of the convent refectory. 

Sister Euthalia Skinner, her younger 
sister who was also a member of the 
community, died in 1926. 


Sister PAULINE 


Sister Pauline Anderson died Decem- 
ber 1 at Mount St. Scholastica Convent, 
following an illness of several months. 
Her funeral was held December 4. 

In her eightieth year, Sister Pauline 
had lived as a Benedictine nun for more 
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than sixty years. She was born in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, January 12, 
1868, coming to the novitiate of Mount 
St. Scholastica at the age of sixteen, 


Mistress of Scholastics from 1919 to 
1946, Sister Pauline had the responsible 
office of directing the youthful members 
of the community during their three-year 
period of probation after the novitiate, 
Thus all those who have entered Mount 
St. Scholastica within that span of more 
than a quarter of a century cherish the 
teaching and example of Sister Pauline, 


As treasurer of the community from 
1926 to 1938, Sister Pauline was an 
esteemed leader and a member of the 
Council which directly assists in the gov- 
ernment of the community. 

Before assuming these official positions 
she had taught in parochial schools of 
Kansas, Missouri, lowa, and Nebraska, 
and had spent some time as an instructor 
in the academy at Mount St. Scholastica. 

Sister Pauline turned her long experi- 
ence to account in later years by contri- 
buting to the history of Mount St. Scho- 
lastica. Not only was she interested in 
major events of community history, but 
made a hobby of biographical anecdotes 
which add a personal warmth to factual 
accounts. 


Sister ANACLETA 


Death claimed Sister Anacleta Peine 
December 6 at Mount St. Scholastica 
Convent, where she had been ill of heart 
trouble for the past year. Her funeral 
was held December 9. 

When Sister Anacleta became ill last 
November, she was serving as portress 
at the college, a post which she had held 
for some thirteen years. Previous to 
that appointment Sister Anecleta had 
taught in the parochial schools of Kansas 
and Iowa. 

Sister Anacleta was sixty-three years 
of age at the time of her death. Born at 
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Scipio, Kansas, April 18, 1884, she entered 
the novitiate at Mount St. Scholastica 
June 6, 1910, and had been a professed 
member of the community since January 
1, 1912. 


SisrER AGATHA 


Sister Agatha Doyle died suddenly 
Sunday, December 7, at the Sisters’ con- 
vent of Lillis High School, Kansas City, 
Missouri, where she had just returned 
from a rest at the convent in Atchison. 
Death was due to a chronic heart condi- 
tion. Her funeral was held Decem- 


ber Io. 

Having made profession January 1, 
1932, Sister Agatha had been a Benedic- 
tine Sister for nearly sixteen years. Only 
thirty-eight years of age at the time of 
her death, Sister Agatha had spent her 
brief career as a teacher at St. Joseph’s 
High School, Shawnee, Kansas, Mount 
St. Scholastica Academy, and Lillis High 
School, where she had been stationed for 
the past five years. 

Sister Teresa Ann Doyle is a sister of 
Sister Agatha. 


Book Reviews 


Senctity Will Out. An Essay on St. Joan by 
Georges Bernanos, translated by R. Batchelor. 
Sheed and Ward: New York, 1947. 58 pages. 
$1.50. 


This little book is an essay on St. Joan 
of Arc by a French novelist well known 
to American readers through his Star of 
Satan, The Diary of a Country Priest, and 
Joy. The title is derived from the aston- 


. hing phenomenon which the author 


stresses in his essay, that a young girl, 
condemned by a tribunal of the Church 
in the fifteenth century, was proclaimed 
a saint by the Vicar of that same Church 
in the twentieth. 

Bernanos does not tell the life of Joan, 
nor even relate the story of the unjust 
trial, although he refers to it constantly 
and quotes he the official records. In 
his inimitable style, with its combined 
_— of realism and poetry, he shows 

e cruel injustice of the self-righteous 


judges who “surrounded the martyr with 
a rampart of stomachs, of fat thighs, of 
bald skulls polished like ivory” (p. 27), 
and the innocence and anguish of the 
poor girl, climaxing in the agony of doubt 
she suffered when they assured her that 
if she did not submit to the judgment 


and decision of the Church, she was a 
traitress and both her body and soul were 
in danger of destruction. “From that 
moment,” says Bernanos, “Joan is a saint, 
and it is as a saint that we pray to her.” 
Then in one of the finest passages in 
the book he goes on to describe the im- 
portance of sanctity. “But our Church 
ts the church of the saints. To bea saint, 
what Bishop would not give his ring, his 
mitre and his crosier; what Cardinal his 
purple; what Pope his white robe, his 
Chamberlains, his Swiss Guard, and all 
his temporal power? Who does not long 
for the strength to set forth on so glorious 
an adventure? For sanctity is an adven- 
ture; it is indeed the only adventure. 
Those who have once realized this have 
found their way to the very heart of the 
Catholic faith; they have felt in their mor- 
tal flesh the shuddering of another terror 
than the terror of death: the shudder of 
supernatural hope... But who worries 
about the saints? We want them to be 
old, full of experience and worldly wis- 
dom; and most of them are children. And 
childhood is alone against everyone.” 

(p. 52) 
Sister Ferome Keeler, O.S.B. 
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The Spiritual Doctrine of Sister Elizabeth 
of the Trinity. By Marie-Michel Philipon, 
O.P., translated by a Benedictine of Stanbrook 
Abbey. The Newman Book Shop, Westmins- 
ter, Maryland, 1947. 255 pages. $3.75. 


This is not the life-story of Sister Eliza- 
beth of the Trinity. Father Marie- 
Michel Philipon quickly lists the import- 
ant facts of her short life in a footnote 
and moves on to the spiritual bapaeny 
which gives significance to them. They 


are, in brief, as follows: Born in Bourges, 
July 18, 1880; baptized July 22, 1880; 
first mystical graces, retreat in January, 
1899; entered Carmel, August 2, 1901; 
clothing, December 8, 1906; profession, 
= 1903; death, November 9, 
I 


Elizabeth was a beautiful, charming, 
intelligent girl whose mother at first re- 
fused to allow her to enter Carmel. She 
cheerfully took her place in the social life 
of her circle, and as her biographer says, 
“shunned nothing but sin.” She worked 
in her parish, helped in the choir, taught 
catechism, and did whatever task she was 
given. In short, while she awaited the 
opportunity of complete dedication, Eli- 
zabeth lived as simply and unobtrusively 
as possible. 

But The Spiritual Doctrine is the fruit 
of long meditation on the life and writings 
of Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity in which 
the author seeks to explain them in the 
light of the principles of theology formul- 
ated by St. Thomas and applied to the 
direction of contemplative souls by St. 
John of the Cross. Sister Elizabeth, he 
avers, ‘without being a theologian in the 
formal sense of the word, yet, like a true 
daughter of St. Teresa, had a taste for 
solid doctrine which she made the sub- 
stantial food of her interior life, delight- 
ing to ponder the great truths of faith 
in silence and in prayer.” 


In the nine chapters of this book the 
author has taken upon himself a twofold 
task, according to the Rev. Reginald Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange who writes in the preface: 
“First, to set forth, in the light of the 
guiding principles of mystical theology, 
the essential movements of this contem- 
plative soul and to distinguish the funda- 
mental truths by which the servant of 
God lives according to her special grace, 
under the Carmelite form; secondly, after 
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having noted the principal stages of her 
ascension, to bring out the points of doc. 
trine which particularly nourished her 
spiritual life, i.e., the ascesis of silence, 
the indwelling of the Trinity, the “Praise 
of Glory,” conformity to Christ, her very 
personal devotion to Our Lady of the In- 
carnation, the operation of the Gifts of 
the Holy Ghost in her, and finally the 
profound meaning of her celebrated pray- 
er to the Holy Ghost and of her mission, 

From the pages of this book emerges 
the picture of the true Carmelite. Sister 
Elizabeth of the Trinity said: ““A Carmel- 
ite is one who has beheld the Crucified, 
who has seen Him offering Himself to the 
Father as a victim for souls and meditat- 
ing in the light of this great vision of 
Christ’s charity, has understood the 
passion of love that fills His soul and has 
willed to give herself as He did. On the 
mountain of Carmel, in silence, in soli- 
tude, in prayer that never ceases because 
it continues through all else, the Car- 
melite as though already in heaven, lives 
by God alone.” 

Thus is epitomized by Sister Elizabeth 
of the Trinity herself the consummate 
clarity and simplicity of the doctine that 
formed her beautiful and holy life— 
the Praise of Glory. 


Sister Ambrose Conway, O.8.B. 


Dom John Chapman. The Spiritual Letters 
of Dom John Chapman, O.8.B., fourth abbot 
of Downside. Edited, with an introductory 
memoir, by Dom Roger Hudleston, O.S.B., 
of the same abbey. 2d ed., enlarged. London, 
Sheed & Ward, 1946. xxiv, 342 pages. $3.50 


In his preface to this second edition 
of the Letters, Dom Roger Hudleston 
makes the observation that the “‘collec- 
tion is peculiarly liable to misunderstand- 
ing unless certain fairly obvious con- 
siderations are kept in view.” The first 
of these considerations is that we have 
only one side of the correspondence and 
we do not know, except by inference, what 
was contained in the letters he answered. 
Neither do we know much about the 
background and the personal character- 
istics of the people to whom the letters 
were addressed. Dom Roger Hudleston’s 
observation is well made and it should be 
— in mind by readers of the Letters. 

he general trend of most of the letters 
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in this little book is toward the contempla- 
tive life of union with God through the 
higher forms of mental prayer. The let- 
ters will not be easy to understand un- 
less one has had some experience in men- 
tal prayer, and this in spite of Dom Chap- 
man’s avowal: “What I am writing about 
isa prayer of ‘beginners.’ I know nothing 
of any other.” — Letter VII, p. 46. 
The fact is that the letters were written, 
for the most part, to persons who were 
in the habit of practicing mental prayer 
and who were already beyond the stage 
of meditation or were seriously striving 
for a life of closer union with God. 

There are frequent references in the 
Letters to Father Baker, Poulain, Sau- 
dreau, St. Thomas Aquinas, Caussade, 
§t. Teresa, and many other writers on 
mystical theology, but it can be said that 
on the whole, Dom Chapman’s doctrine 
on mental prayer and more specifically, 
contemplative prayer, is based on St. 
John of the Cross. Hence, to understand 
the Letters properly, one should be fairly 
familiar with St. John of the Cross. 

The Letters will be very welcome to 
both religious and lay people who are 
finding the first stages of contemplative 
prayer difficult. It is suggested that 
readers will find them easier to follow if 
they read the two appendices first. 

One criticism that might be offered of 
this otherwise admirable little book is 
that Dom Chapman, in giving spiritual 
direction, even to members of his own 
Order, makes so little mention of the 
sacred liturgy, and particularly of the 
Mass and the Divine Office, as means of 
mystical union with God. The omission 
seems a bit alien to the spirit of the Bene- 


dictine Order. 
David R. Kinish, 0.S.B. 









































Australia: The Catholic Chapter. By James 
G. Murtagh. Sheed and Ward. 1946. 261 


pages. $3.00. 


Although the Catholic population of 
Australia has always been a minority, 
Catholics have from the first taken an 
important share in the development of 
the country. The “Catholic Chapter” is 

an essential part of the history of 
Australia, and as such it is presented‘ by 
Father Murtagh. In three divisions, 
each covering roughly half a century, he 




















traces in broad outline the story of the 
continent from the founding of the first 
penal settlement in 1788 to the entrance 
of Australia into the international society 
at the San Francisco conference in 1945. 


Circumstances connected with the 
settlement and growth of Australia gave 
rise to numerous problems of a social 
character. Much of the interest of the 
book is derived from the narration of the 
efforts made by Catholic leaders to 
grapple with such problems during every 
period of the country’s history. Out- 
standing during the early years of the 
nineteenth century were heroic priests 
like Father John Joseph Therry, whose 
apostolate among the convicts is regard- 
ed by the author as in a degree comparable 
to that of St. Vincent de Paul among the 
galley slaves of Bayonne and Marseilles. 
The Benedictines, William Bernard Ulla- 
thorne, Vicar-General of New South 
Wales from 1833 to 1840, and John Bede 
Polding, the first Bishop of Sydney, 
labored untiringly for the abolition of the 
convict system. In the 1840’s, Mrs. 
Caroline Chisholm carried on an active 
apostolate among women immigrants, 
and founded a Family Colonization Loan 
Society. Peter Lalor led the Irish gold- 
diggers of Eureka in an uprising to secure 
their rights. When the surface gold had 
been exhausted and thousands of immi- 
grants found themselves without employ- 
ment, Charles Duffy, editor of the Cath- 
olic journal, The Advocate, became the 
leader of a movement to settle the small 
man on the land. 

The fundamental conflict of Australian 
society, as envisaged by Father Murtagh, 
is the struggle between two easwicls 
opposed ideas, “the evolving liberal idea 
of the majority and the integral Christian 
idea of the Catholic minority.” A national 
system of free, secular, and compulsory 
education proposed in the seventies 
brought these two ideas into open conflict. 
The champion of the Catholic minority 
was now er Bede Vaughan, O.S.B., 
second Archbishop of Sydney. The 
Archbishop’s appeal for a truly national 
system of education which would respect 
individual differences and legislate for 
them failed. Secular liberalism triumphed, 
and Catholics found themselves obliged 
to build and maintain their own schools. 
Catholic influence in public affairs was 
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not, however, atanend. Australia’s first 
Cardinal, Patrick Francis Moran, not 
only exercised a vigorous social leadership, 
but was likewise active in every move- 
ment which could further the interests 
of the Australian people. 

The book, while it holds special interest 
for the student of the social sciences, 
should appeal likewise to the general 
reader who wants to know more of the 
distant Commonwealth which has so re- 
cently taken a place in the family of 
nations. The style is clear and forceful. 
The narrative moves rapidly and, as 
chapter follows chapter, the pageant of 
Australian history passes before the eyes 
of the reader, enlivened by the deeds of 
men and women who made that history. 
The author’s numerous references, many 
of them to original sources, add to the 
historical value of his narration. His 
viewpoint as a Catholic sociologist con- 
firms the validity of his interpretation. 

Sister Bernarda Brentano, O.S.B. 


Call for Forty Thousand. By John J. Consi- 
dine, M.M. Longmans, Green & Co. New 
York. 1946. 319 pages. $3.00. 


As rapidly as in a moving-picture 
travelogue does the reader see Latin 
America as Father Considine describes 
his trip to the various regions in moun- 
tains, jungles, and cities. 

The journey begins in Brazil in the 


heart of the Amazon interior. Then 
moving up the Negro branch of the 
Amazon the author encounters the small 
and crude town of Boa Vista. Here, 
according to Doctor Hamilton Rice, “the 
influence of the Benedictine Fathers and 
Sisters is apparent in the social and family 
life.” A high standard of morality and 
evidences of refinement prevail among 
whites and mameluco population.” 

Continuing to the south the reader 
rapidly passes through Chile, Argentine, 
Uruguay, and southern Brazil. In this 
latter section more evidence of Catholic 
life and activity is visible. At Sao Paulo 
the author came upon a Benedictine 
school of a thousand students, a Salesian 
school equally as large, and a Marist 
institution 7 seven hundred. 

Across the mountains and up along the 
west coast the Indian populations in 
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Chile, Peru, and Bolivia furnish some 
strange and fascinating reading. After 
Colombia and the remainder of the north 
coast of South America have been sur- 
veyed the islands in the Caribbean region 
have an interesting story. Trinidad has 
a seminary, Mount Benedict, conducted 
by the Benedictines from Belem, Brazil. 
Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, and finally the 
Bahamas are described. At this latter 
group Bishop John Bernard Kevenhoes- 
ter, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, College. 
ville, Minn., and twenty-two Fathers are 
helping to keep this an idyllic spot and 
are raising the spiritual level of the 
natives. 

Middle America provides material for 
the last section. Here, in Mexico especi- 
ally, Catholic Action and congresses have 
initiated cooperatives and bettered the 
conditions of the r, but, as Father 
Considine states, ‘“The key to opportuni- 
ty in Latin America is the priest.’”’ Latin 
America calls for “forty thousand.” 

An appendix listing the names of 
American priests, brothers, and sisters 
laboring in Latin America is compiled on 
statistics of 1946. Sixteen pages of pic- 
tures enhance the interest. However, 
more detailed maps would be of great 
assistance to the reader not too familiar 
with Latin-American countries. This 
lack in the book is negligible because the 
reader will find ample information and 
relaxation in its perusal. 

Sister M. Regina Baska, O.S.B. 


After Black Coffee. By Robert I. Gannon, 
S.J. The Declan X. McMullen Co. 1947. 
184 pages. $2.00. 


Although the thought of after-dinner 
speeches may connote the epitome of 
boredom to the initiated, the twenty-one 
stories included in this collection are not 
to be so classified. 

The content of the speeches is greatly 
diversified, because the groups to whom 
they were addressed represented so many 
different interests. Father Gannon 1s 
well qualified to meet this challenge, 
whether he is talking to a group of nurses, 
to lawyers, to Irishmen or “non-Irish- 
men.” He is the President of Fordham 
University, but in addition to being an 
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educator and an administrator, he is also 
a keen student of the world and his fel- 
lowmen. 

He expresses himself in clear-cut, 
beautiful English; he has a gentle wit, 
with an edge, if it is necessary; he plans 
to amuse his audiences, but he also in- 
tends to give them something to think 
about. He implies that his listeners— 
and his readers — are people of acute per- 
ception, and that he is merely reminding 
them of what they have long known. 
There is no human being completely proof 
against this subtlest of flattery, and every 
one, therefore, has a good time. It is 
possible that he draws his listeners into 
this amiable mood so that he will not 
startle them too much when he brings 
certain forceful truths to their attention. 

The underlying theme of most of his 
talks is the need to apply more than ever 
before the principles of Christian human- 
ism to the building of our so-called modern 
civilization. He is concerned, also, about 
the future of education in this country, 
and about the strange by-paths which 
some of our universities and colleges are 
following. 

In his “University in a Brave New 
World,” he says in part: “A kind of 
assembly line has been introduced into 
our universities, where each of our busy 
educators, like a factory hand, knows 
only one operation . . . and there emerges 
...a@ dean, a registrar, a department 
head, an educator.” ’ 

In his talk before the New York State 

Estate Board, he warns of the dan- 
ger in this country from elements which 
threaten our fundamental rights of pos- 
session. In the same talk he gives a 
gentle nudge to his Jesuitical forefathers 
who let some of the choicest pieces of New 
York City real estate slip through their 


In “The Jesuit Enigma,” he holds up 
some of the bugaboos laid at ever 
Jesuit’s door and punctures them with 
tony. 

These speeches and the others in the 

tion are not profound; they are not 
meant to be, but the book is one to pro- 
voke some serious thinking. It will also 

chuckles of appreciation. 


Agnes Elizabeth Fay 


Catholic Library Practice Edited by Brother 
David Martin, C.S.C. Portland, Oregon: 
University of Portland Press. 1947. 244 pages. 
Wrappers $2.25. Bound $2.75. 


Catholic Library Practice is an all-too- 
modest title for the wealth of information 
contained in the twenty scholarly essays 
written by competent librarians, who for 
the most part are specialists in their field. 
Among the distinguished contributors are 
the Rev. Stephen Brown, S.J., of Dublin, 
the Rev. Andrew Bowhuis, Dr. William 
F aggre, Sister Reparata, O.P., and the 
late Rev. Francis A. Mullin. 

Various phases of Catholic library sci- 
ence have been covered: its application 
in the elementary, secondary, college, and 
seminary libraries; the diocesan bookshop 
and library; Catholic bibliography, libra- 
ry administration, and subject headings. 

For the future Catholic historian, the 
essays on the history of the Catholic 
Library Association, the development of 
the five accredited Catholic library 
schools, and a resume of Catholic commer- 
cial publishing in the United States dur- 
ing the period 1920-42 are noteworthy 
contributions. A group of miscellaneous, 
cultural, and timely essays make the 
book interesting to others than librarians. 

The opening essay, “The Library in 
Catholic Education,” treats of the all- 
important subject of the apostolate of the 
intellect. Father Bowhuis says: “One 
of the great objectives of American educa- 
tion is to davalen American Catholics and 
to keep them both American and Cath- 
olic... . It is important to understand 
two things about this apostolate of the 
intellect: first, how it permeates every 
phase of American life; second, the place 
of the library and the librarian in this 
apostolate.” 

In “Catholic Bibliography” Father 
Brown defines not only the purpose of his 
essay but also the term “Catholic.” 
“In short,” he says, “Catholic bibliogra- 
phy deals with the world seen from the 
Catholic standpoint and so expressed in 
literature. It is but an application of 
the principle that one’s religion is not the 
church one goes to, but the world one 
lives in.” 

“Education for Librarianship” points 
out the need of pre-professional as well as 
aa training for the potential 

atholic librarian. The author, Sister 
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Frances Clare, C.D.P., refers significant- 
ly to the fact that in 1937, “Cardinal Tis- 
serant, then Monsignor, expressed his 
astonishment at the backwardness of 
Catholic libraries in America with regard 
to the use of modern techniques, and also 
voiced the sorrow of the Holy Father over 
hearing that the Catholic libraries of the 
United States were withholding the bene- 
fits which the profession as a whole might 
gain from the contributions of Catholic 
thought in the field.” 

Father Fintan Shoniker, O.S.B., gives 
a clear, concise explanation of the much- 
discussed question of the Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum in his article on “Censorship 
and the Library.” 

All in all this is a splendid symposium, 
which Brother David is well qualified to 
edit. His oo, biographical notes pre- 
ceding each essay, and index make the 


book both inviting and usable. 
Sister M. Florence Feeney, O.S.B. 


Proceedings of the National Congress of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
Boston, 1946. Paterson 3, New Jersey: Con- 
fraternity Publications. Paper. 756 pages. 


As one would expect, visual aids re- 
ceive attention in this volume, but the 
space devoted to them is moderate. 

ot to be overlooked is the group of 
speeches on “The Library as an aid to 

eligious Instruction,” and the important 
announcement therein of the Confraterni- 
ty Book List to be edited by William 
A. Fitzgerald, past president of the Cath- 
olic Library Association. The list will 
be one of the Parent-Educator series, and 
will include titles from the preschool age 
through senior high school. 


God’s Hour in the Nursery. By Mother Bol- 
ton, Religious of the Cenacle. Paterson, New 
Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press. 1947. 54, 
91 pages. Paper. 

In two parts: Activity book and Guid- 
ance book. The first is an extraordinary 
paint book. The guidance book is thus 
described in a foreword by the Most Rev. 
Thomas E. Molloy of Brooklyn: “. . . striv- 
ing to develop in the growing child a clear 
and correct notion and appreciation of life 
on three levels — natural, supernatural, 
spiritual or eternal... Mother Bolton 
adopts most understandingly and employs 
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HIS MOTHER’S FACE 
By Sister Mary Faith Schuster, O.S.B. 


His Mother’s face was sweet and fair, 
The love of all mothers written there. 


His foster father kenlt and prayed 
And made of his hand a lantern shade. 


The big ox stared with wondering eye 
And a bright star shone in the midnight sky. 


A wee lamb rubbed against the straw 
And ragged boy shepherds looked on with awe, 


The song of angels filled the place, 
But He turned His glance to His Mother’s face. 


For He loved the world His eyes could see— 
He had loved it from all Eternity! 


most skillfully the method of telling 
simple stories ....” 


How To Understand the Mass. By Dom Gas- 
par Lefebvre, O.S.B. St. Andrew’s Abbey near 
Bruges, Belgium. The Liturgical Crusade. 
Paper. 79 pages. 

Opposite each page of text is a full-page 
eniien by Joseph sates illustra. 
ing the part of the ass being described 
as well as its connection with some part 
of the Old or New Testament. 


Jesus Notre Maitre. By Abbe Robert Desomer. 
Abbaye de Saint-Andre par Lophem-Ler 
Bruges, Belgium. Apostolat Liturgique. Fas- 
cicles II and III. Paper. 254 and 284 pages. 
These are commentaries, in French, 

on the Gospels of the Sundays and im- 

portant feasts. Fascicle II covers Septua- 

esima to Pentecost, and Fascicle III, the 

undays after Pentecost. They are il 
lustrated with drawings by Joseph Spey- 
brouck, and with many clear photograp 
plates of Holy Land scenes, 


Christ the Light Is Coming. By the Monks 
of Conception Abbey. Conception, Missouri: 
Conception Abbey Press. 1947. Paper. 57 
pages. 

A series of readings or reflections on 
the Masses of Advent intended as 4 
means of bringing the spirit and teaching 
of the Advent season into Catholic home 
and school life. 

Sister Fane Frances McAtee, 0.5.B. 














